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It Won’t Work Itself 


IT IS DICTATORSHIP, ALL THE WAY, OR IT IS LIBERALISM. WHICH? 
By W. W. WAYMACK, Editor, Des Moines, Iowa, Register and Tribune 
Commencement Address at Morningside College, June 6, 1939 


HIS is a college of Liberal Arts, primarily. You are 

being graduated from such a college. The very ex- 

istence of Liberal Arts colleges implies an emphasis on 
the humanities, reflects a conviction that things broader and 
deeper than materially “getting ahead” are vital for the 
realization of human destiny. The Liberal Arts college is a 
product and a facet of Liberalism. And Liberalism, especially 
your stake in it and your responsibility for it is what I shall 
speak about. 

Fundamentally Liberalism is a theory about human nature, 
which says there is something sacred about the individual 
person, that he has certain rights to self development and 
self expression which may not justly be denied him. It as- 
serts that he has not only the right but the capacity to think; 
that there is in him both the urge and the power to progress; 
that the line of his progress is toward and not away from 
spiritual freedom; and that institutions created by man must 
serve this central purpose. 

Human nature, Liberalism concedes, does not change ap- 
preciably in the centuries. Men of Egypt in its days of great- 
ness were little different from men of today. But aspirations 
are inherent. Knowledge increases. Concepts broaden. En- 
vironments change. Man extends his mastery of physical 
environment. First vaguely and then more clearly he recog- 
nizes the great goal to be freedom—freedom from want, 
freedom from ignorance, freedom from oppression, Freedom! 

Liberalism recognizes the need of institutions. It perceives 
man to be both an individual, who must not be annihilated 
in the interest of the tribe, and a social creature, who must 
find his freedom in ordered relations. Liberalism excludes 
anarchy, which negatives freedom on the left, and autocracy, 
which repudiates it on the right. Liberalism is the middle 
way. Most importantly, it is a WAY. There must be gov- 
ernment. It must be self-government. Men are ultimately 
capable of that. The mechanism of Liberalism is democracy, 
always necessarily imperfect. Men may fail for the moment, 
recoil, sink back, seem to welcome defeat—but inexorably, 
for it is of their essence, distinguishing them from the beasts, 


they will struggle back to the great aspiration, they will 
courageously renew the experiment. It is their destiny, and 
they will win. 

That is Liberalism. 

Liberalism is an optimistic philosophy. It sees the two- 
sideness of man—the individualist and the social creature, 
the thinking being and the animal origin, the aspect of greed 
and the aspect of benevolence, the principle of evil and the 
principle of good, the Force we call God and the Force we 
call Satan. It believes that the very existence of this con- 
scious creature, this probing and loving and hoping and per- 
petually dissatisfied being on this little ball in this vast uni- 
verse is not without significance, not without purpose; and it 
believes that the purpose is greater and finer than a mere 
jungle struggle—that man is mysteriously but portentously 
more important than an amoeba, better than a wolf. 

There is also the pessimistic philosophy. It is sometimes 
thoroughgoing, fatalistic, completely defeatist. It rejects the 
concept of progress. It sees human social life as but a cycle 
without meaning and without hope. Germination, flowering 
and decay, for civilizations as well as for individual man, as 
well as for a shrub. It is sometimes less than thoroughgoing, 
concedes the importance of evolution, finds ultimate truth 
and the realization of divinity in some particular state of 
development and stops with finality there. Beyond that, 
nothing. 

Life, says Hegel, is struggle. That is the whole of it. 
Every idea meets a contrary idea. Thesis and antithesis. 
They wrestle and synthesis comes. That is God’s method. 
That, indeed, IS God. It is in the creation of institutions 
that the process comes to its climax. The greatest of institu- 
tions is the modern national state—a particular kind of na- 
tional state, resting on instinctive recognition of the limits of 
attainable unity. 

“The state (says Hegel) is the manifestation of God on 
earth. It is absolute. There is nothing beyond it. It con- 
forms to no rules of conduct. It recognizes no right but its 
own. It is without sin and beyond criticism. The state is a 
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totality. It is the Divine Idea as it exists on earth. It is its 
own end. Individuals in the state are like cells in the human 
body. All the worth which a human being possesses, all 
spiritual reality, he possesses only through the state.” 

And, further: 

‘To require the state to define its mission or to limit its 
activities in relation to other states is to ask the impossible. 
By its nature and divine inspiration it is dynamic. ‘The mo- 
ment objectives are reached, a new national purpose is born, 
and the state goes forward to achieve it. If it fails to do so, 
it begins to die. Satisfied states are dying states. It is true 
that there have been periods of peace and happiness in the 
history of the world, but these are the blank pages of his- 
tory.” 

In short, neither internally nor externally can the purpose 
of this institution, the state, be defined or limited. Synthesis 
ends here. The individual is as nothing. The state must be 
“ueber alles.” 

‘This insistence on the complete dominance of Sométhing 
over the human individual, and therefore of the individual’s 
inconsequentiality, and this associating of the dominant Some- 
thing with Divinity itself, is as old as human existence, and, 
in its essence, older than that. 

It goes back to the battling stag which rules the herd by 
force. 

It goes back, less far, to all forms of despotism, in family, 
tribe, clan. 

It goes back to Caesarism. 

It is reflected today in the so-called “leader” principle. 

It is the task of statesmen in each age, said Talleyrand, to 
invent new names for things that had grown discredited 
under the old ones. 

Man has a right to be free, says Liberalism, and institu- 
tions exist for him. Man has no right at all to freedom, says 
its opposite, and institutions must be his master. 

Reason and ethics and humaneness, says Liberalism, may 
be united illimitably in human affairs for the providing of a 
way for the progressive realization of man’s rights and his 
destiny. 

“Nonsense,” says anti-Liberalism; “And that is the end of 
the matter.” 

So much on the philosophy. I know that to college stu- 
dents of today in America that is merely a refresher and 
that you will make allowances for its sketchiness. 

What now of the present status in the world of this 
Liberal philosophy and of its mechanism, Democracy ? What, 
also, of the historic record, which it may be important to 
have in mind. 

Only a short time ago—when, for instance, I was sitting 
where you are—it definitely seemed that all was secure for 
Liberalism at least in America, and that as to all the rest of 
the world the Liberal idea was marching. The period of the 
American and French revolutions had seemed determining. 
Everywhere Democracy was gaining. Its sweep seemed sure. 
We could look ahead confidently to its virtually universal 
triumph. There was nothing to worry about. The Fathers 
had attended to things. 

Even the Great War appeared to wise students to be es- 
sentially a furthering of the process. The really significant 
result appeared to lie in the wiping out of Romanoff, Haps- 
burg and Hohenzollern dynasties—a sort of completion of 
the work of the revolutions a little over a century before. 

And the great sweep of political and social Liberalism had 
coincided with the so-called industrial revolution. Modern 
politics and modern economics seemed natural Liberal part- 
ners. The Liberal philosophy was extended to economics. 
Freedom became the principle and the catchword there. It 
paid the world enormously in terms of wealth production 


and diffusion. Increasing and prosperity went along with 
the advance and entrenchment of democracy. 

New states set up after the war were all, save the Soviet 
state, democratic—and the Soviet state in its philosophy 
aimed at relatively early democratization. 

You are all aware of the reversal. The passions of war, 
producing the blunders of statesmen, in the Versailles peace 
and after, led to the undermining of the new Liberalisms and 
eventually to the jeopardizing of even the old. The “peace 
system”—the international order of law as a means to pro- 
gressive achievement of justice, through the league and world 
court—even the arms limitations, have collapsed. National- 
ism of the rabid sort envisaged by Hegel was enormously 
stimulated. Illiberal regimes, ruthless in the domestic sphere 
and truculent in the international, have arisen, grown power- 
ful, spread. The sweep is not toward democracy; it is omi- 
nously away from it. The new autocratic regimes have not 
only replaced democracy; they repudiate it, deny the validity 
of Liberalism, have themselves become international. Partly 
because of genuine grievances, but partly also because of the 
nature of the new regimes acting on the old autocratic philos- 
ophy, we see substituted again for the concept of interna- 
tional order under law the concept of international anarchy 
—and its inevitable product, a precarious balance of armed 
power, heading toward general war. 

Liberalism and democracy since about 1929 have been in 
retreat. They seem almost to be beaten. The trend is the 
other way. 

We could readily become quite discouraged. 

But let us remember that human history, though brief in 
relation to creation, has been long in terms of generations. 

The ebbs and flows of the great human aspiration are no 
unique phenomenon. 

To go no farther back than that, I could quote from 
Heredotus, the Greek, a most interesting debate between 
three ancient Persians as to the merits and demerits of the 
several forms of government—democracy, oligarchy, mon- 
archy. The arguments are the same as those that are made 
today. 

I could cite the rise and fall of Athenian democracy, and 
stress its magnificent flowering. 

We should certainly not fail to remember, primarily as a 
warning, the breakdown of the Roman Republic, the coming 
of Caesarism, and the eventual decay of that. 

The warning lies in the fact that a magnificent civiliza- 
tion, marred only by the slave and half-slave classes at the 
bottom, was built up by Rome. It was magnificent in a 
political, particularly in an administrative sense. It was mag- 
nificent in its creation of a long “Roman peace.” It was 
magnificent in its development of trade, credit, industry. It 
was magnificent in its systems of communications—as good 
and as expeditious as anything the modern world knew until 
the coming of steam power so short a time ago. It was mag- 
nificent in its law, which still is the basis of much of modern 
law. It was magnificent in many of its material creations. 
Aqueducts built by the Romans still in some cases carry water 
supplies. Bridges still exist. New pipe lines and motor roads 
and rails in the Near East parallel or crisscross the relics of 
Roman highways. Britain, which was a Roman province 
longer than the time from Plymouth Rock to today, had more 
of central heating under the Caesars than today. The Roman 
society was well regulated. Trucking on Rome was limited 
to hours of night, as on our Iowa concrete today. 

All this mighty civilization was as ‘mpressive, seemed as 
permanent, as what we have since developed. 

Yet it did all fail. It fell, significantly enough, gradually, 
insidiously, by decay. The limited kind of democracy that 
was the Roman Republic failed because of internal weakness, 
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at the bottom, and because of its inability to handle, through 
the machinery of a city-state, the problems of expanded em- 
pire. But its traditions were tenacious. And the new regime 
had become a complete autocracy long before forms of tra- 
ditional self-government were abandoned. Augustus had his 
puppet senate, to which he paid punctilious respect, even as 
Hitler has his reichstag, and employs his plebiscites. Augustus 
based his despotism on simply absorbing the titles and powers 
of the historic Republican agents, just as modern despots have 
done. 

When Liberalism and Democracy are overturned, it is 
always with the pretense that truer and more effective de- 
mocracy is what is being substituted. 

And after Rome fell, after the last flickerings of the torch 
of freedom lighted in Hellas had ceased, civilization retreated 
into the long Dark Ages. From Augustus to the Reformation 
all Liberalism was in retreat. From the later Roman em- 
perors to 1600, for approximately a thousand years, even the 
spark of liberal speculation seemed extinct throughout the 
world. 

Dark Ages could happen. Presumably they still can. 

That is the warning. The record can be interpreted en- 
tirely in ways of gloom. 

But let us approach from another side. 

The Liberal idea, refined in each experiment, IS old, it is 
persistent, it refused to die, it reappears. 

Lest we be unduly dismayed by the strains and cracks, by 
the backsets and calamities that our modern experiment is 
manifesting, let us reflect that we moderns, too, have been 
engaged in this business but briefly. We have only been try- 
ing to MAKE Liberalism work a relatively little while. 

Bear in mind that the nation state is itself very young. 
Representative institutions in nation states are still newer. 
The theories of individualism and natural rights on which 
our own set of representative institutions rest are, at least in 
their politically potent form, newer yet. 

The earliest roots of the Liberal system, so called, in 
England are traced back but six centuries. The Reforma- 
tion, with its incidental stimulus to individualism and its em- 
phasis on the rights of people, was a phenomenon of the Six- 
teenth Century. The period of ferment that produced our 
and the French revolution was a phenomenon of the later 
Eighteenth. When the Nineteenth Century opened a few 
Swiss cantons represented the democratic idea in practice, 
with the American republic struggling to be born and the 
British monarchy evolving into a working democracy. 
Europe was still, despite the French cataclysm, in the mon- 
archic, dynastic, autocratic stage in which the national state, 
emerging from feudalism, first took form. 

Not until the Twentieth Century did Asia begin seriously 
to modify the autocratic idea. It would be an optimist who 
should say that it has made much progress. 

Only one of the first class powers of continental Europe 
was a working democracy when the world war came. Italy, 
then but a power of the second class, or third, had only 
achieved unity and temporary constitutionalism toward the 
end of the Nineteenth Century. Half the population of 
England was excluded from participation in the democratic 
function until 1918, and of the United States until 1920. 

Let us not forget the newness, the brief and limited ex- 
perience, of modern democracy. 

Yet it has produced enormous values. If preserved it can 
multiply them. The great question is whether this modern 
flowering of Liberal greatness and Liberal values shall, like 
the one of Periclean Greece, prove to be but a historic epi- 
sode—a brief moment of richness and human growth and 
relative happiness, to be followed by another subsidence into 
that which the alternative is. 





Now, superfluous though it be, I want to tie all this down 
to America and to you. 

So far, I have asked what Liberalism is, and I have tried 
to answer the question. I have talked of its current status in 
our Twentieth Century world, and glanced back at the re- 
moter past. I have hoped that this would bring the problem 
from the realm of speculative philosophy to the realm of 
practical concerns. Lest in any degree I may have failed, let 
me be direct and blunt and personal. Let me ask the forth- 
right question, ““What would the failure to preserve Liberal- 
ism mean to you, you lads and lassies, rather than to any 
generalization like ‘Humanity’ or “The World’ or even “The 
United States’ ?” 

I might of course mention also those who will come after 
you. But I say to you, having in mind the pace of events, that 
in all probability either Liberalism will be made reasonably 
secure again for a considerable historic period or it will wink 
out during the lives of most of you collegians here. It is fair 
and pertinent therefore to think in terms of your ideals, your 
interests, your new-blossoming lives. 

It is not any mere idealistic abstraction that I am talking 
to you about. For the alternative to Liberalism is clear, 
stark, concrete, and it exists. It spreads. It menaces. It is 
not remote but imminent. And it can be seen, examined, 
measured, assessed and understood. 

The alternative is Illiberalism. There can be no other. 
And the substance of Illiberalism is not in the least vague. 

If Liberalism goes, it means you, and you, and you a com- 
plete denial of the right of access to information, knowledge, 
except such poisoned information as bigoted Masters choose 
from time to time to permit you to have. 

It means that YOU will not be allowed to have news- 
papers that tell facts, even approximately, about any issue of 
consequence—nor magazines—nor books. 

It means that YOU will not be allowed to see movies or 
hear broadcasts that present anything at all save that which 
your Masters want you to get. 

It means that you will not be allowed forming of opinions 
on the basis of a free flow of information and a free flow of 
interpretation—of argument, of debate. It means that you 
will be told what opinions you must hold, what things you 
may say, what convictions you may seek to communicate. 

It means that you will, all of you, be herded—regimented 
mentally and spiritually and physically—that you will wheel 
right in your thinking as well as in your physical bodies, when 
the command comes, ‘Wheel right!”—that you will wheel 
left in body and soul when overnight that becomes the order. 
It means that you will take your religion, like your politics, 
in the solution and from the spigot that a grim “fuehrer” or 
a despotic clique arbitrarily directs. 

It means that you will cling to any shred of individual 
self-respect and dignity, any fragment of devotion to Free- 
dom, that you will covertly read a pamphlet printed in some 
cellar or listen to a short-wave radio from abroad, or whisper 
any kind of dissent in any kind of group, at your peril, at 
your deadly peril. 

It means that if you actually dare to be a man or a 
woman, not a mere herded beast, you will find yourself in a 
concentration camp—or before a firing squad. 

It means that some fanatic who “thinks with his blood,” 
which means with his prejudices and passions, chooses to 
surmise that you have whispered dissent, or manifested by 
some casual action that dissent lurks in your mind—it means 
even that if malice moves some person to denounce you for 
such things, you may stand before some tribunal which also 
“thinks with its blood” and have your life disposed of by 
that kind of tribunal. 
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It means that you will be able to trust no one, not even 
your close-of-kin, and that no one will dare trust you. 

It means militarization and a depressed economy—lowered 
living standards. 

It means guns ahead of butter, and all which that implies. 

It means the end of “free enterprise,” private initiative in 
all phases of your vocation. 

[It means that, if you want to live, you will either become 
a skulking creature, secretly opposed to the regime but heiling 
and cheering the more loudly, so as to conceal your inner 
reactions, or you will yourselves “come to think with your 
blood,” that you will yourselves accept the conditions of an 
illiberal life, and become as ants in a termitary. 

You will be slaves voluntary or involuntary. That, and 
no less, is what it means to YOU. 

* * * 


A nation, like an individual, has its two-sided nature and 
its two-sided responsibility. 

‘There is the domestic side for the organized group, corre- 
sponding to the individualist side of Man. 

But just as The Man is also social—a herd animal, if you 
wish—any organized group of men has its essential relations 
to the larger group—and the Nation State has them to all the 
nations collectively—that is to say, to the world. 

The international relations are complex, intimate, in- 
escapable—and bedeviled. 

lf the basic Liberal philosophy is right, and if therefore 
the preservation of Liberalism is the greatest human duty, 
we must consider the menaces to it that are domestic and the 
menaces that are external. 

First, as to the domestic. 

Let us consider therefore in the broadest way the history 
of this nation. 

The American Republic was born in a period of deep 
thinking, of intense concern about the philosophies of human 
nature, of the most probing speculation about forms of gov- 
ernment. Forms of government were studied and debated 
with respect to one central thing—What kind of govern- 
mental organization is best calculated for the long run to 
preserve and fortify the right kind of human society, a free 
kind of society? This study of social fundamentals had been 
going on in Europe and the American colonies for something 
like a century with intensity, with sharp focusing. It was 
definitely a time of social planning, and our Founding 
Fathers were social planners. They differed among them- 
selves as to means but they were united, in a broad sense, 
as to the sort of conditions, the kind of society that they 
wanted to guarantee. They were capable of subordinating 
their differences of judgment and of reaching compromises, 
all to the end of creating, and giving the maximum chance 
of permanence to, a workable scheme of self-government a 
genuinely Liberal society. 

They devised a written constitution, aiming to protect 
the basic Liberties of the individual against other individuals 
and of the individual against the encroachments of govern- 
ment. 

Bear in mind that no governmental constitution ever was 
or ever could be set up, whether written or unwritten, ex- 
cept to achieve certain purposes and to preserve certain values. 
A constitution has simply got to be long range planning. 

Ours was that; and the planning was based on a full 
appreciation of the meaning of phrases that were used, slogans 
that were adopted, shibboleths that were dynamic. Experi- 
ence with Illiberalism had made the word Liberalism vital. 
Experience with past oppression had made Liberty a prac- 
tical value. Experience with despotic forms had put mean- 
ing into Democracy. No one used such words in those days 
carelessly. 


But, thanks to our exceptionally fortunate conditions, in 
the sense of geography, of continued resources, and the power 
and momentum of the early tradition, we moved into a cen- 
tury and a half of development during which, with fluctua- 
tions, the general curve of well-being was steadily upward 
and during which there appeared few challenges of real seri- 
ousness to our Liberal philosophy. Even the Civil War was 
not such a challenge. It did threaten national unity. But 
if the South had won that war, there was no purpose to set 
up in the two halves other than a Democratic order. 

Our resources seemed exhaustless. Relatively sparse popu- 
lation and the chance to expand westward postponed most 
social problems. We gradually, and quite naturally, came 
as a people to take it for granted that essential Liberalism 
was secure, that the Fathers had seen to that, that we need 
not really be much concerned, that the task of the new 
generations was simply to build an increasing prosperity of 
the foundations permanently laid. And Liberty, Freedom, 
Democracy became decreasingly meaningful. They were 
words in our history books, vague terms for orators to use, 
things that command cheers as the flag does, quite as 
mystic as the flag. We mouthed the words, but we did not 
think about them. They became egg shells from which the 
substance had seeped. Their significance belonged to the 
past. We were smug. We could quarrel about details. As 
a people we need not concern ourselves about things basic. 
And those who proposed that we concern ourselves were 
looked upon with suspicion. 

Then the population grew. The country filled up. The 
western frontier disappeared. We industrialized at the 
gallop. Complexity and intricacy in our society increased. 
From an essentially rural we shifted to an essentially urban 
civilization. Wealth production and distribution were or- 
ganized on the corporate plan. Rugged individualism be- 
came more difficult. Giantism in industry and finance 
brought giantism in economic power, which reflected itself 
in political. Every group and class became increasingly de- 
pendent on each other group and class. The farm family, 
for illustration, no longer grew all its food, raised and spun 
its fiber for clothing, sold little and bought less. The “in- 
dependent” farmer of subsistence-farming days became a de- 
pendent producer of things for distant markets, a dependent 
market for things that industry made. We were all, in this 
new world, part of a great economic machine. 

Meantime, we became aware that some of our natural 
resources were not inexhaustible. We were forced to begin 
looking ahead to the preservation of some of them for the 
benefit of generations coming. We became social planners 
again. 

It was perceived that national policies of one kind and 
another, adopted under pressure of organized groups, affected 
other groups adversely. So all great groups began progress- 
ively to organize. We came into what is now called “the 
pressure group age.” And the organized groups inevitably 
seek the protection of their interests through legislative action 
—through use of the sovereign political powers exercised by 
a government of representatives. 

And it began to be apparent that not only could inanimate 
resources such as oil and soil be lost, if no thought were given 
to conserving, but that also some of our animate resources, 
our resources in terms of people, could deteriorate dis- 
astrously. In the last few years we have started to become 
concerned about some of the masses in our South, white as 
well as black, and about the sliding of our great middle- 
class backleg of capitalist farmers into declining levels of 
tenancy. Social problems have caught up with us. We have 
to take account of them. And the general problem of pre- 
serving Liberalism is conditioned by all these others. 
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We in this country for many years thought that Liberal- 
ism would work itself, that its preservation, regardless of 
changes, was automatic in our society. 

We have gradually been learning otherwise. We are be- 
wildered about what to do, but we know we must do some- 
thing—that we must do many somethings, and must relate 
them to the broad purpose. We must recapture our vision, 
re-identify our aim, modify and adapt our policies. We must 
make Liberalism work—we, in our generation, not the 
Fathers on our behalf. 

And how shall we do it? By what means shall we of 
America revitalize our Liberal philosophy and reinvigorate 
our democratic processes ? 

I can only suggest, with humility, for your consideration a 
few things. Obviously I cannot develop them fully. 

1. We must not only recapture our understanding of what 
the terms and slogans of Liberalism mean; we must also en- 
gage in and stimulate others to engage in “conscious activity” 
on behalf of democracy. ; 

2. We must recognize continuously that conservatism and 
liberalism, in their narrower, contrasted sense, are both im- 
plements of broad liberalism. The concept embodied in the 
British phrase, His Majesty’s opposition, meaning that the 
party out-of-power is part of the mechanism of working 
democracy, needs always to be remembered. But we must 
recognize the respective roles of what we call conservatism 
and its counter-agent, “small-l” Liberalism. Constructive 
conservatism is merely a brake, an emphasis on prudence and 
soundness, on not biting off more at a given moment than 
we can chew, on not endangering progress by progressing too 
fast. When conservatism gets stiffer than that, when it 
becomes a mere resistance to all progress, when it rests on the 
assumption that all change is of the past, that all evolution 
has taken place in order to bring about today’s final stage, 
when it denies that there are problems, when it looks long- 
ingly back to some dim yesterday as a day that can be com- 
pletely recaptured, then conservatism becomes absurd. Bear 
in mind that this type of conservatism, this type of conserva- 
tive, is always wrong. For mountains do continue to sink. 
Ocean beds do continue to rise, carrying with them fish 
bones to be discovered as fossils by future scientists on future 
mountain tops. And human conditions and institutions move 
at more than the geologic rate. Remember that of 1,000 
radicals, 999 are likely to be wrong, but the 1000th is sure 
to be right. Be not too intolerant of the dissenter. It is not 
enough to cheer orations about heroic, long-dead dissenters. 
It is necessary to respect dissent today. It is necessary to 
recognize that even the least ingratiating of dissenters may 
have, under an ugly crust, a sound and legitimate grievance 
that makes his cause dynamic. If we do not ourselves im- 
prudently follow every new disturbing apostle of every new 
concept, let us also be not too zealous to be in at the kill. 

3. Beware of letting epithets, platitudinous generalizations, 
“Solarized words,” take the place of thinking. Do not be 
fooled by the tendency of some to attach the label “com- 
munist” to every labor struggle or the label “fascist” to every 
conscientious conservative. When there is a move of protest, 
ask “Why?” and find out why. 

4+. Beware of accepting scapegoats as means of escape from 
problems. Whether it be “the bankers,” “the Jews” or any 
other class, beware of accepting scapegoats. Remember that 
we have in America, too, this predisposition. Remember that 
we have racial, religious and other prejudices capable of be- 
ing most mischievous. Remember Marian Anderson, and 
General Mosely. Remember our Ku Klux Klan and other 
of our historic waves of dangerous intolerance. 

5. Beware of acquiescing in violations of the Bill of Rights, 
in gag laws, in letting the camel’s nose of censorship get 


inserted under democracy’s tent. For the right to think, 
speak and assemble freely has its whole point in its applica- 
tion to minorities. Deny it to minorities, you being in the 
majority today, and you deny it to yourselves tomorrow, when 
you may be of the minority. 

6. Resist the pressure that time will bring on you to think 
steadily more in terms of your immediate, selfish interest, 
steadily less in terms of the broad interest of all. It has been 
said that if a young man is not liberal, something is wrong 
with his heart; but that if an old man is not conservative, 
there is something wrong with his head. That is good up to 
a point. Do not let age, success, acquisition of property, dim 
your vision entirely, weaken your humane-ness, foster a skep- 
ticism of the value of democracy, and make all your attitudes 
mere emotional reactions to the Things you have managed to 
accumulate. Be not like the lady, who, when she got into a 
warm place, concluded that the climate had certainly moder- 
ated, so she need no longer have sympathy for those outside. 

7. Remember, on the other hand, the moral values of 
property, especially the ownership of productive property, 
especially land. Remember the importance to democracy—at 
least of the only kind that has ever “worked” for any con- 
siderable period—of an economic middle class, of whom the 
small capitalist farmer is the most significant example. Re- 
member that if this middle class be destroyed, by any process 
of attrition, the extremes will face each other—on the one 
side a minority of “Haves,” on the other a majority of “Have 
nots,” and the problems of accommodation and justice will 
become perhaps insoluble. 

8. Remember that all possession of power in a democratic 
society must carry the obligations of trusteeship. This is as 
true of economic as it is of political power. Concentrated 
economic power, says Herbert Hoover, must have its checks 
and balances, just as concentrated political power. There 
must be regulation. Society through government must be an 
umpire in its own interest, in its own defense. Lord Lothian, 
whom Britain is sending to us as her new ambassador, has 
pointed out correctly that neither Communism, nor Fascism 
nor completely unregulated capitalism is compatible with 
democracy. Completely unregulated capitalism leads into 
state capitalism, and that, we have reason to fear, into such 
constrictions of the area of freedom as to leave little at all. 
It is not enough to yell for preserving “free enterprise” while 
at the same time undermining and sabotaging its reality. The 
old notion of laissez-faire, remember, gave us a dream world 
of “automatic correctives,”’ which would have been perfect if 
it had been so. Psychologically it was the counterpart of lazy 
South Sea islanders resting under trees and depending on na- 
ture to drop fruit in their laps, with no need of personally 
seeing to it that the fruit came or that it was good. That was 
a Utopia, purely, in that “natural law” was our benevolent 
guardian and saw to it that all was well—an opium eaters’ 
paradise, so far as social problems were concerned. 

9. Recognize that we must find a workable balance be- 
tween individualism and collectivism—for many things do 
have to be done collectively—and that the job is to preserve 
the democratic principle and values in the new workable 
balance. 

10. Recognize that in social regulation we must eradicate 
the shadowland of futility between the central government 
and the states—that it is useless to scream about state rights 
unless we are capable of making them mean something effec- 
tive. The values of local self-government, of our federal 
system, are still immeasurable. If we want to preserve them 
we ourselves must do the preserving. 

11. Recognize that class, group or sectional stratification 
is a danger to be avoided. But merely deploring is no good. 
Sectional injustices must be cured—and we have some of 
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these, notably as to the South. Class consciousness cannot be 
confined to any particular class. Here, again, the only sol- 
vent is the holding open of opportunity. The forces making 
for closure of doors must be perceived and counteracted. 
Somebody has to see to it that mischief does not happen. 

12. Be aware, 1 beg ot you, of the necessity of creating, 
maintaining fortifying real bases of national unity. The civil 
war and the railroads did not forever deal with that. Na- 
tional unity must be of the spirit. Lord Acton has said that 
America has been held together primarily by its democratic 
traditions and devotion. I see no other force that can safely 
replace that. But this means using the democratic ideal of 
good will and justice and tolerance, through the devices of 
education, debate, and new channels of inter-communication 
between regions and economic groups, to achieve workable 
because approximately fair constant accommodations of inter- 
est. Let me underline this. The danger of compartmentaliza- 
tion of our economic groups—of industry and finance, of 
organized agriculture and of labor, to cite the major ones—is 
real. It has tended to increase. The need of opening chan- 
nels of understanding, of re-creating contacts other than the 
contacts of battle between them, is real and very urgent. 
There is need of such things as cross-section committees try- 
ing to study things through, toward the broad and general 
objectives that all groups really have. Moreover, this is pos- 
sible. In Detroit, for example, throughout last winter there 
met for such study a committee in which some top automobile 
magnates, a Catholic archbishop, some energetic labor leaders, 
and others in between discussed national interests together, 
with a fine cross-fertilization of minds, with an encouraging 
amicability. The same thing is being done in various ways in 
other places. The thing IS feasible. It points toward reason 
in inter-group relations, it points away from force. 

13. Remember that democracy in our industrial age has to 
regain somehow, part of the satisfying organic quality that 
feudalism in theory possessed—that democracy has to spread 
out of the purely political field of periodically electing job- 
holders and into wider ranges of life. A large part of the ap- 
peal, especially to youth, of the totalitarian regimes is in the 
unifying of peoples behind a perhaps vague but nevertheless 
appealing general purpose. 

14. Remember that the most biting thing the totalitarians 
say about the democratic system is that it represents but “the 
anonymous tyranny of vested interests’”—an oligarchy ruling 
for its own benefit behind a facade of pretended equal oppor- 
tunity. That is unfair, to be sure. ‘It magnifies an admitted 
problem of democracy, an admitted imperfection of a system 
that, unlike totalitarianism, rejects the idea of being perfect 
—it magnifies that into the thing of first significance. The 
answer is to make democracy more effective, to prove that 
democracy in even this age can keep approaching its goal. 

15. Remember that concepts of education have changed. 
You are not now educated, and no more am I. Education 
does not end with Commencement. Cdmmencement signal- 
izes just that—a commencement, no more. Do not shrink 
from new facts as they present themselves to you. If you fear 
new knowledge, as the years roll on, your four years here 
have assuredly been wasted. 

16. Remember the anecdote of the wise Chinese, quoted 
by Lin Yu Tang, who, when told of the greatness of America 
in that she had produced a man who ran a mile in 4 minutes 
and 6 seconds, asked, “And where was he going.” It is 
not only speed, also it is direction and the goal that count. 

* * + 


And now to the world phase. 
We must make democracy work in America. It is equally 
essential that we see and acknowledge and act upon our ap- 
preciation of international obligations. 


I preach no holy war against I liberal national regimes. 
But I do preach the doctrine that notions of isolation for 
this greatest of the Liberal nations are unrealizable illusions. 

Great are the problems of international accommodation. 
They are not to be solved by wars between nations or wars 
between “isms.” The prospect of attempts to solve them thus 
is all too obvious. If any majestic potential force for solving 
them other than by war (and I mean America) is immobil- 
ized by fantastic dreams of moral and economic and political 
secession from the planet, the attempts at solution by war are 
sure to be made. 

We cannot escape the consequences of war by any imagin- 
able isolationism. We cannot, in my judgment, even escape 
actual involvement if general war comes. The risks of press- 
ing for other solutions than war are minor compared to the 
risks of not doing that. And clearly the Liberal answer: is 
along lines of economic opportunity for all nations of the 
world, precisely as, in the domestic field, it is along that line. 

We cannot have a world organized for unending economic 
war without having eventually a world engaged in military 
war. Moreover, a world organized for permanent economic 
war, involving denial of the right to prosperity—creating 
exchange of goods, inevitable must force upon even us more 
and graver domestic problems, more and greater domestic 
regimentation, more and greater interventions by government 
to deal with internal imbalances. We are not immune from 
these world influences. They can crush us, crush our Liberal 
system, if they be not themselves reversed. 

The ultimate solvent of the problem of peace and of the 
inextricably related problem of mutually advantaging trade is 
still what it used to be—not totalitarianism but democratic 
processes; not economic autarchy but workable freedom of 
exchange; not passionate national tribalism but intelligent 
modification of the dogma of jealous sovereignty ; not a back- 
ward trek to the self-sufficiency of a tribe whose horizons are 
a range of hills and a river too deep to wade, but an evolving 
recognition of the world community. 

Every timid retreat WE make from international co-op- 
eration find us shortly dragged back by the destiny of man- 
kind. Americans fleeing from all “entanglements” whose pur- 
pose is to mitigate nationalist frictions adopt the most certain 
way of entangling America in foreign affairs at the worst 
possible time and in the worst possible way, with the worst 
possible results for us and the world. 

Group accommodations cannot really be made internation- 
ally, any more than domestically, on the basis of pure anarchy, 
on the basis of naked force. 

Force belongs, as Norman Angell has said, behind the law, 
not the litigant. 

Yes, it is the same human nature that it has been for many 
centuries. The same nature substantially. What cannot be 
done through it is the same. But what CAN be done is also 
no less than history has shown it capable of. Every achieve- 
ment can be repeated. Every clear evolutionary trend is pos- 
sible of being extended. 

The extension of law and order as the basis of the approach 
to justice and the real securing of Freedom over wider and 
wider areas and larger and larger groups has been the real 
measure of progress. It is Liberalism’s way. 

It is more than the poet’s fantasy, that we move toward 
the distant parliament of man; it is the only choice we have 
save the collapse of civilization. 
> * * 


Now I have not made the kind of commencement address 
that in my undergraduate days was common. I have not tried 
to talk to you as the old-style football coach used to talk to 
his team in the gymnasium. I have avoided the Billy Sunday 
type of evangelistic fervor, which might give you an emotion- 
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ally uplift and a species of exalted moral confidence and 
courage for a week or two, to be followed by a sag. I have 
talked to you soberly of problems facing you, the nation and 
the race. I have meant to give the impression that they are 
great and grave and difficult. I advise you that you come on 
in one of the world’s crisis periods, when vast things are at 
stake, and vast achievements are needed. I have told you of 
the complexity and urgency of problems in America and of 
the complexity and urgency of problems involved in America’s 
relation to the world. I have minimized nothing. 

That was not in my day considered’ Hoyle in talking to a 
college graduating class. 

But I believe the times and conditions call for objectivity, 
candor, bluntness, a realistic appraisal of the tasks that are 
ahead. 

Perhaps this is all discouraging. Perhaps I have misjudged 
you. 

But I have a certain creed, and part of it is confidence in 
you, as part of Young America. 

I believe it is not only possible but preferable to talk to 
you about very serious things in a very serious way. 

I believe that you believe, along with me, that Man did not 
quit the jungle and the tree-tops for no purpose at all—that 
the marvelous assembling and co-ordinating of some 12 bil- 
lion cells in the human brain did not happen with no relation 
of destiny to the grand scheme of creation—that a race which 
has produced its Platos, Leonardos, Goethes, its Newtons, 
Shakespeares and Lincolns, will not find its real leaders for- 
ever in the persons of bull-necked primitives, wearing special 
gaudy uniforms, rattling their sabers for music, preaching and 
practicing terror at home and abroad as the ultimate human 
technique. 

I believe you recognize that all that is vital in what you 
have enjoyed—the advantages of science put to kindly ends, 
the solace and inspiration of religion that is basically Liberal 
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since it dares, in the face of the God-State, to put its emphasis 
on the sacredness of the individual human soul—that all this 
and more has come to you, unearned, because your Fathers 
had the vision, the understanding, the zeal and the courage 
to bequeath to you Liberalism. 

I have spoken here of science. Do you think that science 
can be national, can be totalitarian, can be associated with 
Illiberalism? It ceases to be science when it is so subordi- 
nated. 

I have spoken of religion. Do not forget that religion, as 
truly as the human individual, becomes a slave when Illiberal- 
ism triumphs. 

It is dictatorship, all the way, or it is Liberalism. Which? 

Liberalism is not the easier. On the contrary it is the 
harder. But it is the philosophy, and democracy is the plan, 
that puts the greatest faith in the common man, as well as in 
the uncommon; which offers richnesses of living which in no 
other way can be got. 

I do not think that you young men and you young women 
will be terrified by the problems, palsied by the difficulties. 

I believe you will be challenged by them. 

It is not enough, I repeat, to revere the august Fathers. It 
is necessary for us, for you, to build again as they built, in an 
age more comparable to theirs than any other we have ex- 
perienced. 

Liberalism, says Ortega, is “the noblest cry that ever has 
resounded on this planet.” 

As against the barbaric din of the sabers, you and I can 
hear, clear as ever today, that which the Irish bard defined 
when the sages in various ways had answered with blunted 
understanding. 

“What is the most beautiful music in the world ?” the bard 
softly repeated. ‘For the man who has an open soul, and 
ears to hear, it is the song of everything that happens in a 
free nation!” 


By C. M. CHESTER, Chairman, General Foods Corp. and Chairman, Finance Committee 


National Association of Manufacturers 
Broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting System, September 20, 1939 


must put our heads together . . . we must do some 
of the clearest thinking we’ve ever done. 

If we shirk our duty now to the only land that we call 
Home, we may be guilty of wrecking this great industrial 
democracy which our pioneer fathers and mothers and all of 
us together have built in a little over 150 years. 

In a hurricane—and the world is in a hurricane!—you 
have your choice: You can just drift upon the rocks; or you 
can try hard to save the ship, the passengers, crew, and 
cargo. What is to be your decision? 

The war storms rage around us. We're being bombarded 
by fears and hate, propaganda and passion. It has been aptly 
said that “truth is the first casualty of war.” 

At the risk of shocking some, I say—let’s be cold-blooded 
about this war! Let’s work for American peace, if only 
because war is bad business. 

With bowed heads we may recall the eight and a half 
million sacrified in the last war. As parents of sons of mili- 
tary age, we must instinctively hate war. 

But for a moment, let’s put aside our natural human hor- 


Te are days when you and I and our neighbors 


ror of war. Let’s also understand why American industry, 
for sound economic reasons, urges you to unite in insisting 
that America remain a citadel of peace and sanity in the 
midst of chaos. 

We fought once, but what good did it do? 

Not only as a human being, but also as a businessman, 
I hate war. 

War is the greatest menace to industry. War destroys 
what industry builds. The last war cost 337 billions of 
dollars. It cost nine million dollars an hour—215 million 
dollars a day . . . millions and billions irretrievably lost later 
on in payrolls and dividends, in farmers’ earnings and house- 
hold needs! No! Business does not want war! 

o * * * 

Let me digress for a moment. Here and there, we hear 
someone say: “Business is going to ‘cash in’ on a war.” An- 
other, cynically, thinks that American business itches to 
acquire exorbitant profits. 

Now, let’s see eye to eye on this! 

Of course business needs profits, if it is to contribute to 
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the three-fourths of our population dependent upon business 
and industry for their well-being; if its taxes are to be the 
chief support of local, state and national government; if it 
is to finance our colleges and scientific developments and 
social progress. 

Of course business wants sales activity, if it is to meet 
payrolls and yield investors a fair return. 

Of course business leaders are eager to see their factories 
humming at capacity. 

But war isn’t the answer. 

Enlightened business knows today that high prices and 
excessive profits are a boomerang. Profiteering is an evil 
bird that eventually comes home to roost on the doorstep of 
the profiteer ... and not only that! It hurts all industry. 

The trend has been the other way . toward lower 
prices to the consumer, while improving quality through 
research. 

_In other words, the ambition of modern business is to 
increase its efficiency and lower costs so that more and more 
people can buy more of the products of industry. We know 
that our employees are also our customers, and we are self- 
interested in striving for an ever higher national purchasing 
power. 

That, to our minds, is good business. 

It’s good for 130 million Americans. 

Profiteering is suicidal . . . as suicidal as war. We who 
are in business—and who want to be in business at the same 
place tomorrow—are as opposed to one as to the other. 

As the National Association of Manufacturers stated to- 
day: “No sensible person believes that profit can come out 
of the wreckage of human life and economic dislocation.” 
The Association’s officers have strongly urged the member- 
ship to sell goods at prices related equitably to production 
costs. 

Even if a few should profit from war materials—in the 


end they too must succumb to the torrent of post-war debt. 
Only the gambler dares take a chance on war. And the 
management of business dares not gamble! They feel that 
they have too much responsibility to employees, to share- 
holders, and customers—not to mention their own families— 
to risk even a single spin of the roulette wheel. 

We American businessmen would prefer to stay out of 
that game . . . the game in which everybody loses! 

I have tried to avoid any emotional appeal tonight. We 
are all inclined to be emotionally wrought up over this 
ghastly war and its threatening implications here at home, 
as well as its tragic havoc wrought upon European civili- 
zation. 

Rather, I have tried to touch briefly upon the economic 
dangers close at hand. We can keep them from becoming a 
reality . . . but not with confused emotionalism. This is, I 
think, the time for freedom-loving, peace-loving America to 
take a clear-headed view of its destiny, and to unite on a 
program of peace for the common good. 

We are a democracy, aren’t we? We—alone today among 
the large nations—have the time and the opportunity to 
determine our course of action. We need not—we must not! 
drift. 

After all, we are one people. Like the members of a 
family, the threats from outside must bring us. together for 
mutual protection. 

In this grave hour—in the graver hours that might come— 
it is not asking very much that business and labor and 
farmer and government and all Americans overlook the real 
or imaginary faults of this or that group, bury the past, and 
without regard to selfish profit or personal ambition, unite as 
we can unite for the preservation of our common country. 

In all sincerity, I believe that the American business world 
will not be untrue to the highest ideals of unselfish pa- 
triotism. 


China and Her New Back Door 


ITS SIGNIFICANCE TO THE WORLD 


By C. T. FENG, Consul of China to San Francisco 
Delivered at Commonwealth Club, September 8, 1939 


N these particularly parlous times, when the entire 
world is focussed on the European situation with all 
its dreaded catastrophic consequences, I am deeply 
sensible of this opportunity to speak to you. I am particu- 
larly grateful because it permits me to draw attention to the 
Far East where equally momentous events which, while not 
fully disclosed in your daily newspapers, are also occurring 
to alter our various national destinies; events which re- 
emphasize the fundamental truth that whether for peace or 
for war, the World Order still remains indissoluble. I am 
doubly grateful because it also permits me to follow in the 
footsteps of the many distinguished colleagues from China 
who have from time to time addressed this important forum 
of Pacific Coast public opinion on the state of affairs in the 
Orient, and to pay a fitting tribute to my compatriots who 
have made the Burma-China Road a modern highway, a feat 
which I might add that has startled the engineering brains 
of the world. This, then, is my first reason for welcoming 
this occasion to speak to you. 
This noon, in accordance with the motto of your insti- 
tution—To Obtain the Facts—I have been requested to tell 
you something about the new highway that has just been 


completed between British Burma and Southwest China. 
For most of this audience, I gather, the name of the high- 
way itself is very, very vague, savoring of faint and far off 
places, of Rudyard Kipling’s Mandalay Road, flying fishes 
and Burmese women with “whacking big cheroots.” 
Despite the increasing articles about its history, construction 
and recent improvement that have recently appeared in 
your American newspapers and national journals, I suspect 
that its real significance to China, to the United States and 
to the democratic powers of the world, has not been thor- 
oughly revealed. Permit me therefore to outline the fol- 
lowing main points which I hope to develop in respect to 
my subject. For reason of emphasis and in order to conserve 
time, if I may, I shall word these points in interrogative 
form. 

Let us ask ourselves these questions: In the first place, 
what do we know of the China-Burma Road, is it an old 
road, a brand new one, or an old one renovated purely to 
meet the dire exigencies of war? Secondly, how was it 
modernized ? What sort of terrain does it cover? What are 
the obstacles encountered in its projection, construction and 
maintenance? Thirdly, what part does the new road now 
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play in China’s ‘present military plans? Does it fulfill its 
war function as one of the chief life-lines, supplying China’s 
defenders with the heavier munitions, fighting planes, 
bombers and heavy mechanized military equipment? And 
finally, the most important question of all: What will be- 
come of the Burma-China Road after the present hostilities 
are concluded? In other words, what of its future? 

If I answer these questions, I believe that I shall be able 
to give you in the all too brief moments at my disposal some 
conception of the Burma-China Road; a conception concise 
and yet comprehensive enough to serve as an adequate frame- 
work of reference for all future articles and stories which 
you may read about it. 

In answering the first question as to the history of the 
New Back Door of China, I should confess at the outset 
that the road is neither new nor originally projected as a 
back-door. To be historically accurate, although somewhat 
paradoxical, I should state that the New Back Door of 
China was originally its Old Front Door. For centuries, 
the original road was well-worn with heavy travel. Be- 
fore China opened her seaports on the China Sea to the 
Western Powers, most of her commercial and diplomatic 
intercourse was carried over this route. Ambassadors used 
this road to Southeastern and Southern Asia. The great 
armies of Kublai Khan trod its tortuous stretches. And it 
is a matter of indisputable historicai record that during the 
last quarter of the 13th century, the celebrated Venetian 
traveler and explorer, Marco Polo, traversed this road from 
Yunnan to Northern Burma on public missions for Kublai 
Khan. As Burmese principalities offered tribute to the 
Chinese Emperors by means of this route, it became’ also 
identified as the Old Tribute or Ambassadors Road. 

With the opening of the treaty-ports, in the middle 
19th century, the introduction and development of maritime 
commerce with its cheaper freight costs, and with the com- 
pletion in 1904 of the French railway from Haiphong on 
the South China Sea to Yunnan, the value of the Burma- 
China Road rapidly degenerated in importance. It should 
be added that this hardening of the southern transporta- 
tional arteries of China was not entirely voluntary. There 
was a justifiable basis for reciprocal trade between Burma 
and India with its cotton piece goods, yarns and woolens 
and Southwestern China with its raw silk, hides, fruits and 
nuts. There was also a logical need for direct overland 
connections between Calcutta and Rangoon on the south 
through Yunnan Province, down to the Yangtze River ports 
of Chungking, and Hankow, with the route terminating at 
Shanghai. What was vitally needed, however, was a cheap 
route of transportation, cheap enough to compete favorably 
with ocean-bound freight. For almost a century, the British 
Government, which had meanwhile annexed Burma, seri- 
ously considered the possibilities of constructing a railway 
across the Burmese-Chinese mountainous frontier. From 
Northern Burma were dispatched innumerable surveying 
expeditions. Progress was unbelievably slow. By 1902, the 
railway from Rangoon to Mandalay to Lashio, the terminus 
of the line in northern Burma, some 90 miles from the 
Chinese border, was finally completed. After some 37 years, 
the terminus of the railway line is still Lashio; and, up 
until 1937, the overland route from Lashio to Yunnan still 
remained in its primitive, undeveloped state. Not until 
the Japanese invasion of China and the naval blockade of 
all her treaty-ports did China turn her eyes inward and 
undertake the transformation of an immemorial mountain 
road into a first-class modern highway. 

Now, let us consider the second question: How was the 
road modernized? And what constitute its difficulties of 
construction and maintenance? I think I can clear up this 


point by summarizing some of the chief statistics as supplied 
by our own Ministry of Communications. The Burma- 
China Highway, as now completed, is roughly some 716 to 
726 miles long, depending whether one enters Burma from 
China by Lashio, the northern terminus of the Burmese 
railway from Mandalay and Rangoon, or by way of Bhamo 
on the headwaters of the Irrawaddy River. The Chinese 
section of the highway from Kunming, the capital of Yun- 
nan Province, to Anting, its border city, is some 610 miles. 

The topography of the country along the Chinese sec- 
tion of the highway may be likened to that of the area be- 
tween Los Angeles and Denver. Imagine travelling over- 
land by automobile or truck in a straight-line between these 
two points, with a goodly section of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado River thrown in, and you can gather some 
idea of the extremely rough nature of the terrain. There 
is an abundance of beautiful scenery, as well as snowy 
mountains, rocky chasms, deep gorges and numerous river 
crossings. The highest elevation reached is 8,520 feet above 
sea-level; and it is a mere commonplace for auto-travellers 
to drop from 7,200 feet levels to 2,500 feet levels, hurdle a 
suspension bridge and then immediately start in re-climbing 
a steep grade until a level of 7,500 feet is again reached. 
Incidentally, I might add that, that intrepid friend of China, 
your American author of “Four Hundred Million Custo- 
mers,” Carl Crow, has recently in one of your national 
magazines written of his emotional reactions in suddenly 
discovering himself in a Chinese army motor truck playing 
hide and seek with the clouds. His story of the motor 
journey from Burma to China is so full of human inter- 
ests that I highly recommend it for those who are interested 
in pursuing this subject further. 

Statistics, I fully appreciate, are very wearying to listen- 
ers; yet, if I did not cite them in this instance 1 would be 
unable to impress upon you two outstanding facts associated 
with what Western journalists. have described as “the 
modern miracle of highway building.” I have already men- 
tioned in scenic terms the mountainous topography of the 
country. Let me reemphasize this in more prosaic terms. 
Under normal conditions, it takes five full days to transverse 
the entire route from Yunnan Province to Burma. It was 
necessary for Chinese engineers, most of whom were edu- 
cated in this country, to construct some 289 bridges, each 
possessing a load capacity of 10 to 15 tons. It was necessary 
to lay 1,959 culverts. It was necesary to vary the surface 
of the roadbed from 9 to 16 feet, maintaining at the same 
time a maximum grade of 8 per cent and a minimum curve 
radius of 50 feet. This constitutes the first outstanding fact 
—the literally superhuman task of hewing by human labor 
a modern highway out of the sides of forbidding mountains. 

The second outstanding fact is the extremely low cost of 
highway construction. It is highly doubtful if more than 
$25,000,000 Chinese currency was expended. I know that 
there was an extremely small sum set aside by the Provincial 
Government of Yunnan in 1937 for the improvement of 
this highway. In the same year the Central Government 
appropriated $6,000,000 for the same purpose; and later, 
an additional $10,000,000 sum for meeting the costs of im- 
proving the highway, purchasing equipment and for oper- 
ating the transportation system. 

For my American friends who, thinking of the per-mile 
cost of the building of standard American highways, groan 
when they pay their gasoline taxes, I should explain that the 
construction of motor roads in China is radically different 
from the system followed in the United States. The high- 
ways are invariably planned and designed by Chinese engi- 
neers educated in American universities. As a matter of 
record, almost 90 per cent of the Bureau of Highways in 
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the Ministry of Communications who have received their 
training abroad, have returned from the United States. The 
actual construction of the roads is performed by those 
Chinese citizens through whose territories the new highways 
pass. The usual procedure is for a district magistrate to 
send out a call to all the able-bodied adults of his district. 
The response is immediate and gratifying. They troop in, 
bringing their own rude tools and implements for machinery, 
being expensive, is seldom used in highway-building in 
China. They bring their own food and their families with 
them. They work long hours, without grumbling and, this 
is very important, with almost no pay, since road-building, 
like the payment of taxes in the United States, is a civic 
duty. When their terms of service are completed, they return 
quietly to their homes and resume their former occupations. 

Some of my American friends have described this method 
of highway construction as Labor Mobilization. Undoubt- 
edly, it may be thus described; yet it is important to re- 
member that this method is an old Chinese custom, sanc- 
tioned by centuries of practice, and doubly justified as a war- 
measure. In fact, because the new China-Burma Highway 
passes through an area primarily occupied by non-Chinese 
aboriginal tribes, the burden of road-building has been 
heaviest for them. Yet, because of the brutality of the 
Japanese invaders and the harrowing tales of the thousands 
of refugees from the seaboard of China, even these non- 
Chinese tribes have been deeply moved. It is an interesting 
commentary on the present unification of China that the 
Lolos, Min Chias, Eastern Lissu and Shans tribesmen are 
now numbered among her most patriotic followers. Once 
upon a time they fought against the Chinese but today they 
are found side by side in the huge army of 200,000 laborers 
and engineers laboring to build, maintain and improve 
China’s New Back Door. 

With regard to the difficulties and defects that still exist 
in the construction and operation of this highway, I do not 
wish to deceive my listeners into believing that there are 
none. In fact, there are many; however, I am glad to add, 
none insuperable. In the first place, we must prepare for 
and conquer the forces of nature. Our most formidable 
enemy is the monsoon season with its torrential rains, which 
can wash out improperly built roads, make trickling streams 
into raging torrents, and sweep away everything but the 
sturdiest of bridges. We have prepared for this enemy by 
widening all possibly dangerous spots, substituting stone 
for wooden bridges, strengthening all roadbeds, and most 
necessary of all, by establishing frequent road maintenance 
stations with repair crews and necessary equipment and 
supplies. Our second natural enemy is represented by ma- 
laria and other tropical diseases, which we are also sub- 
duing by the efficient application of modern public health 
inethods. Our third important enemy is a human one and 
is found in the subtle propaganda disseminated by Japanese 
agents and spies among Burmese native population, especially 
the Buddhist monks. Here, the Japanese version of the 
doctrine, “Asia for the Asiatics,” is worked overtime, and 
certain newspapers and agitators have been bribed. How- 
ever, along this front, we are also making good advances. 
The far-sighted civil leaders of Burma see through this 
flimsy Japanese propaganda and appreciate that Burma, as 
well as China, stands to benefit immeasurably from this high- 
way; and they fully recognize the fact that as long as the 
French hold Indo-China and the British Singapore their own 
country cannot be physically involved in present hostilities. 
Today, China, assisted by Great Britain, is doing everything 
possible to improve trade and diplomatic relations with 
Burma and Southern Asia. 

In examining the question as to the military effectiveness 


of the Burma-China Road, I can only give you the opinion 
of a fairly-informed layman, since | am not a militaryman. 
I have been repeatedly informed by both foreign as well as 
Chinese observers that the highway is truly living-up to its 
title as the “‘life-line of China.” Let me cite at least one 
instance. Your ambassador to China, Mr. Nelson T. John- 
son, who personally travelled the 2,000 miles between the 
war capital of China Chungking and Rangoon, in thirteen 
days this last winter and with whom I had the honor of 
meeting in Calcutta where he stopped overnight to change 
aeroplanes on his way back to America told me that “the 
route is a wonderful feat of road-building, as it has been 
constructed without the aid of a single piece of modern 
machinery.” And also that he came all the way through by 
a Ford car without any engine trouble and without a punc- 
ture. Since then, fleets of American trucks, numbering into 
thousands, have been driven into Southwestern China from 
Rangoon, carrying direly needed munitions, airplanes, war 
equipment and supplies for China’s continued resistance. 
The hinterland routes, namely the Old Silk Caravan Routes 
from Siberia through Chinese Turkestan to Siam, and the 
Burma Yunnan Road, now transport the bulk of war ma- 
terials formerly imported into China by way of the Canton- 
Hankow railroad, and the French narrow-gauged railway 
from Haiphong to Kunming, the capital of Yunnan. As 
these overland routes are constantly improved and as the 
Chinese Government proceeds with its plans for constructing 
railroads to parallel these highways, which it is already do- 
ing, it can be readily seen that both the volume of traffic 
and the speed of transportation of these essential military 
supplies will be increased. 

I might also add that there is no possibility for Japan to 
impair the military effectiveness of the Burma-China Road; 
it is to all intents and purposes absolutely invulnerable. 
Surrounded by the neutral countries of Burma, Siam and 
French Indo-China, it is thoroughly protected from any 
direct attack of the Japanese military. The excessively high 
mountains and the deep gorges through which the high- 
way passes makes the road literally bomb-proof; and the 
heavy and constant cloud formations, which give Yunnan 
its name of the Cloudy South Province, as well as the 
treacherous air-currents and airpockets which characterize 
this region make this area a literal airplane deathtrap. 
Now for the last and most important point. What will be 
the future of the Burma-China Road after hostilities are 
concluded? Of course, there is a great deal of prophesying. 
Not being in my own country, I, too, may venture to be a 
prophet—and perhaps, not without some honor. However, 
I have seen almost two years of consular service in the 
Indian-Burma country and I can at least temper some of 
my prophecies with substantive facts. I have seen miracles 
in transportations wrought; I have seen Rangoon ware- 
houses stuffed with munitions, trucks and other freight des- 
tined for China for the protection of my country and my 
people; and I have seen my brethren’s resistance to Jap- 
anese aggression immeasurably strengthened by the creation 
and modernization of this highway which permits them to 
exchange the products of their undeveloped Southwest for 
the non-military products of the Occident. 

I am not overly-optimistic in thinking that the new in- 
dustrial and economic order China is building in her South- 
western provinces under emergency pressure may not in times 
of peace prove to be a region comparable in wealth of raw 
materials and industrial productivity to that of the United 
States west of Chicago. In the six provinces of Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, Kweichow, Hunan, Szechuan and Yunnan may 
be found an area larger than Great Britain, Holland, Bel- 
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gium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and France combined 
with an estimated population before Japan’s aggression in 
China of some 150,000,000. To this number have been 
recently added approximately 30,000,000 extra souls driven 
by Japanese invaders from their home along the seaboard 
in the greatest migration recorded in history. For this huge 
population, the Chinese Government is and has already 
planned to develop and exploit the economic possibilities of 
the Southwest, which is immensely rich in coal, salt, man- 
ganese, gold, lead, copper, zinc, tungsten, tin and antimony. 
The Government has already, through its Ministry of Eco- 
nomics, planned for the establishment of 30,000 producer’s 
cooperatives for this region. By means of small loans to 
cooperative units and the advice of skilled engineers and 
cooperative administrators, a new social as well as economic 
order is being created. 

What will happen when these men with their proverbial 
willingness to labor and their individual skills and pro- 
ficiencies are brought together with their handicraft tools or 
their modern machines and then supplied with the raw ma- 
terials of fabrication and the requisite financial credit? I 
venture to predict that there will come into being an un- 
rivalled industrial and economic center which, even after 
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hostilities are concluded, will remain fixed in the South- 
west. Possibly in time, Kunming, the capital of Yunnan, 
might even rival Shanghai as Chicago does New York, and 
with the greater use of China-Burma Road, there may be 
realized the century-old British dream of Rangoon as the 
“Liverpool of the East.” 

Now, to recapitulate the salient points of the Burma- 
China Road. We have seen how Japan’s invasion of China 
has compelled her to look inward, to develop her old im- 
perial hinterland caravan trails into modern highways for 
the importation of munitions and supplies for the defense 
of her national sovereignty and territorial integrity. We 
have discovered the invulnerability of the Burma-China 
Highway as a military arterial and we have analyzed some 
of the economic, social and political factors inherent in the 
modernization of China’s vast and undeveloped Southwest 
which may in times of peace make the Burma-China High- 
way one of the greatest commercial trade routes of history. 
Therefore, I may conclude that successful construction and 
maintenance of this Highway has taught the Chinese people 
much—not only an increase in the mechanical means of war 
resistance, but also a warm and undying faith in China’s 
glorious future. 
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THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR IS LEAVING THE SCENE 


By NATHAN B. VAN ETTEN, M.D., New York City, President-Elect, American Medical Assocation 
At the Annual Meeting of the Seventh District Branch of the Medical Society of the State of New York, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., Thursday, September 28, 1939 


\ , Y HAT kind of Medicine do you want? Do you 
want England’s Medicine, or Hitler’s Medicine, or 
Stalin’s Medicine, or New Zealand’s Medicine, or 

American Medicine? 

Do you want Socialized Medicine, or State Medicine, or 
Democratic Medicine? Do you want impersonal medical 
care or do you want to choose your own physician? Do you 
want bureau medicine or medicine fostered and promoted by 
those who have been especially dedicated to the service of 
the sick? Do you want your doctor an employee of the State 
working limited hours for a salary or do you want your 
doctor to work for you when you need him? 

Shall we be dominated by dictators or by the needs of 
the people? The future of medicine will be determined by 
our citizens. If our citizens are ignorant, the practice of 
medicine will suffer, if they are informed American Medicine 
may go forward. Medicine has survived the rise and fall of 
many civilizations. I predict that its advances can be only 
temporarily delayed and that they will attain greater heights 
long after the actors of the present generation have left 
the stage. 

An inspired propagandist says that there are forty million 
people in the United States who are suffering from the lack 
of medical care because their incomes are less than eight 
hundred dollars with the consequence that they are unable 
to maintain adequate standards of living. The remedy he 
prescribes is socialized medicine after the European manner. 
He views American evolution as immature because we hesi- 
tate to embrace social systems which seem to have failed 
in Europe and to be poor substitutes for developing pro- 
grams which have brought medical care in America to higher 
accomplishments than any where else. 

The propagandist admits American superiority which he 
credits to a higher standard of living. When he contrasts 


small countries, whose populations are homogeneous, to 
America, which Theodore Roosevelt once called a polyglot 
boarding house, he pays us a real tribute. The difficulty of 
matching Denmark in the eradication of syphilis is obvious, 
but American Medicine is enlisted in the fight for that 
objective. 

He says with finality that there is no further need for 
surveys to uncover the lack of medical care of the unfor- 
tunate forty millions—that we now know all there is to 
know about these neglected people. 

On the contrary I believe that there is more need than 
ever to discover the extent of human suffering among those 
who are existing miserably and the extent to which medical 
care fails to reach them. 

Every city in the United States has thousands of people 
who are handicapped by bad housing. Senator Wagner is 
quoted as saying that there are over four hundred thousand 
people in the City of New York who live in buildings unfit 
for human habitation. I can very well believe that story 
when I am told that there are two hundred and fifty thousand 
bed rooms in New York City which have no windows. Many 
of these rooms have multiple occupancy and all are potenti- 
ally pestilential. 

The Government administered City of Washington is said 
to lead all our cities in slum miseries, as also it leads in the 
statistics of morbidity. 

Every one of these city dwellers must be included in the 
forty million, but none of them can claim to be outside the 
areas of free hospital and medical care. 

Every citizen of the City of New York may have emer- 
gency medical care free of cost at any moment of the day or 
night if he asks for it. We can well believe that it is sel- 
dom asked for when the need is not acute through accidental 
or tragic illness. 
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Many small towns have hospital facilities available to 
people whose incomes are eight hundred dollars, or less, or 
who have no income at all, and where a generous medical 
profession cares for them free or at charges within their 
means. Many farmers fail to see eight hundred dollars in 
any year and are still able to pay for medical care. 

No one can deny that there are communities which are 
poorly supplied with medical care as well as poorly fed and 
clothed and housed. No one can deny that eleven million 
people are unemployed and must have some form of gov- 
ernment care. No one of the European systems of sickness 
insurance includes the unemployed because all insured people 
must be able to contribute toward this insurance. No one 
can deny that there are still a few sections of this country 
where the birth rate is still out of proportion to the supply 
of food or education. 

No one can deny that there are local needs for hospital 
beds—while at the same time twenty per cent of all hospital 
beds are unoccupied. 

It is, however, a distorted survey which tries to show that 
forty million people are failing to receive medical care while 
at the same time death rates are steadily falling. In New 
York City the statistics for 1939 are all showing new low 
records,—this is an accomplishment of American Medicine. 

Americans are so hospital conscious that sixteen people 
enter a hospital every minute day and night. A baby is born 
every fourteen seconds and half of these births occur in 
hospitals. 

The fact that forty-seven per cent of all of our hospital 
beds are occupied by insane people can not all be charged to 
the failures of medical care—while much of it must be 
credited to social maladjustments. Surveys are needed more 
than ever. ‘The Medical Society of the State of New Jersey 
has just finished a survey which might well serve as a model 
to reveal the true conditions in every State. It did not make 
estimates from occasional samplings of the population, but 
reported every county and every township. 

This is not too difficult a task and must be done to dis- 
cover all the facts of supply and distribution and need of 
medical care. 

Every physician in the United States must be enlisted in 
the search for the truth upon which to build the foundations 
for a master plan of medical service—such a plan would be 
greatly accelerated by improved standards of living. Improv- 
ing living conditions is preventive medicine. It is both a 
national and a local problem. The New York situation 
probably involves greater difficulty and cost than those found 
in other cities, but it can be cured by New York money and 
New York effort. It might be well if the National Gov- 
ernment would show the world how to do it by staging a 
demonstration in the District of Columbia. 

I believe that every physician in the land should get be- 
hind slum clearance in the interest of better health and 
demand action from all local and national authorities. 

The propagandist proposes to cure all our health deficien- 
cies by imposing upon the American people some of the 
European systems of sickness insurance. Sickness insurance 
schemes abroad have not reduced morbidity or mortality, or 
the loss of time of the worker due to sickness. Foreign sick- 
ness insurance does not take care of the indigent. The indi- 
vent is outside the field of insurance and is the problem of 
the tax payer. 

We must remember our own troubles with compulsory 
Workmen’s Compensation insurance—while this operation 
has been greatly improved, we must not forget the scandals 
which accompanied it and which still require constant 
vigilance. 


Although the propagandist admits that “health insurance 


is not a panacea”, he says that while “it is not the ideal 
system” he thinks “That under the present social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the country—compulsory health insur- 
ance combined with extension of public health services is the 
best possible solution”. The propagandist wobbles again when 
he advocates the Wagner Health Act and says that it neither 
carries nor advocates a health insurance scheme—but is ready 
to subsidize any state that develops a sound program. This 
bill was introduced on February 28, 1939 and on March 29, 
1939, just a month later, as was expected, the Senator’s son, 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr. an assemblyman, introduced a com- 
pulsory health insurance bill in the legislature of the State 
of New York in contemplation of enactment of the Federal 
measure. Cash benefits for disability and maternity care, 
he said, were included because the Federal bill makes pro- 
visions for aid to States which provide such assistance. The 
Wagner Health Act opens the door to potential graft which 
would dwarf into insignificance all of the old pork barrel 
schemes ever experienced in this country. 

Very few people budget for anything except for rent and 
heat and light. Budgeting for sickness is now being inspired 
by hospital and medical service plans which involve small 
daily payments. These plans now subscribed to by more 
than three million people are helpful to many people and 
indirectly to physicians, but the experience of the past year 
has demonstrated such serious abuses of privilege by greedy 
subscribers that financial collapse is threatening, unless con- 
tracts shall be definitely limited and rigidly enforced. Sur- 
pluses melt away under excessive hospitalization and the 
purposes of group service are defeated. 

It seems inevitable that the insurance principle shall be 
involved in plans for medical service—and it seems wise that 
many trials be made in the various States—such as are now 
proceeding in California and New Jersey—before national 
health plans shall be promoted. 

The medical profession has developed the high quality of 
medical care that we now enjoy and earnestly desires to make 
it still better. 

The propagandist asks whether the quality of medical care 
is really good in rural districts where he says many doctors 
still practice the horse and buggy medicine of fifty years ago. 
I would answer that query by saying that the country doctor 
has given a very good account of himself and the quality of 
care given to people of small or moderate means in rural 
districts is often of the highest type. 

The general practitioner is the backbone of medicine. In 
my opinion he would be ruined if he were subsidized. He 
does the best he can for each of his patients because that is 
the only way he knows to held his practice, and he has an 
honest desire to restore his patients to functional useful- 
ness. By and large the general practitioner is God fearing— 
keeps the decalogue and cherishes his sworn obligations. 
I would like him to take a more serious interest in local 
political machinery and use his great influence in the better- 
ment of the Public Health through the practice of pre- 
ventive medicine. I would like him to realize how great is 
his potentiality in stimulating his patients and all of their 
contacts in the guidance and information of legislators who 
seldom understand the physician’s view point. 

Every physician in this State should have a copy of the 
proposed Wagner Act and should be shown the danger to 
himself of its provisions. Every physician in this State 
should in turn advise all of his patients and acquaintances, at 
once, and ask their help with their State and National rep- 
resentatives who are now at home. 

Although this measure was not acted upon at the last 
session, it will appear at the next in amended form with an 
emotional appeal for the spending of millions for the promo- 
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tion of public welfare—just another act in a drunken orgy of 
spending for prosperity, and handing over the practice of 
medicine to bureaus in Washington. Every one should know 
that the estimated overhead of these bureaus in the admin- 
istration of this Act will be six million dollars. Sending a 
dollar to Washington does not make it bigger. I am con- 
vinced that this State will be better off by keeping her money 
at home—by developing the strength of her own health de- 
partment and by supporting her piysicians in the practice 
of better medicine for all her citizens. 

You must not take a negative position. Through the 
influence of systematized adverse propaganda an impression 
has been created that the medical profession and especially 
the American Medical Association is against all progress, 
against any change in delivering medical care, and is acting 
in restraint of those who would try new plans. 

People should be told that these aspersions are untrue, 
unfairly presented, and they should be told what American 
medicine really stands for. 

One hundred years ago, in 1835—the vital statistics of 
Philadelphia revealed that the average expectation of life 
was twenty-one years. 

Preventive medicine, carried on by doctors, and mostly by 
private practitioners in the United States has raised life 
expectancy to above sixty years. This has been accomplished 
largely through the salvage of children who otherwise would 
have died from the ravages of communicable diseases. 

One hundred and fourteen thousand of the one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand actively practicing physicians of 
the United States are members of the American Medical 
Association. This is organized medicine. 

Organized medicine stands for the protection of children 
from all communicable diseases by scientific methods and 
for the care and improvement of deformed or crippled 
children. For the protection of children from accident and 
injury—for the protection of children from blindness. For 
the protection of children from exhaustion of child labor. 
For the care and protection of children from tuberculosis.— 
For nutritional improvement. Organized medicine through 
private practitioners and through hospital practitioners have 
been steadily improving the growth and health of children 
for many years. 

Organized medicine is intensely interested in race im- 
provement and in the science of immunology. Organized 
medicine gets very little help from legislators for the pro- 
motion of compulsory vaccination against smallpox. Thou- 
sands of children evade vaccination. Thousands of cases of 
smallpox, all preventable, prevail at all times in this worst 
vaccinated of all civilized countries. One appeared in New 
York City last month and 14,335 were reported last year 
in the United States. 

Organized medicine stands for prevention of com- 
municable veneral diseases. It stands for public health— 
for sanitation—for good education—for good food and drug 
laws—for good housing. 

It stands for better education of physicians to implement 
them for the practice of better medicine. 

It stands for all the hospital beds that are needed and 
placed where they are needed. It is for all the State medi- 
cine that is needed for the care of the insane—the feeble 
minded, the tuberculous, and the care of the indigents. It 
is for every effort that can be made by public health services 
for the eradication of syphilis. It is for preventive medicine 
of all kinds. It is for coordination of all national health 
services, except those of the Army and Navy, into one 
National Health Department headed by a Secretary of 
Health. 


It is against compulsory sickness insurance and is against 


the administration of medical practice by national bureaus. 

It is for the preservation of the practice of medicine by 
the family physician as far as possible. The manners of 
medicine will change and will carry the old family doctor 
into history—I would like to pay tribute to his memory. 

The old family doctor has nearly finished his career. 
He has carried the tradition of true philanthropy into every 
personal relation. His devotion to his self-imposed obliga- 
tions has kept him out of the public notice. He quietly 
answers the call of the sick without self-consciousness or self 
pity. He carries on unnoticed unless like Doctor DaFoe he 
officiates at a quintuplet delivery or performs some dramatic 
service which is heralded in head-lines. His skill is un- 
known beyond the immediate circle of his limited acquaint- 
ance. He never advertises. He holds no public office. He 
can not leave his patients long enough to go to the legis- 
lature. His place is at home trying to keep people well or 
curing the sick. His influence upon public affairs is small 
because he is too busy to become an active partisan. He 
does not make much of an income because he is generously 
appreciative of the financial difficulties of his patients. He 
is no longer a saddle bag doctor dispensing empiricisms. He 
no longer drives a characteristic gig. His high hat and his 
goldheaded cane are no longer symbolic. He has been well 
educated in the medicine of his period. His preceptorial 
training in the use of his powers of observation, in deduction, 
and in the high development of his own senses, often more 
than five of them, has yielded to the deeper searching into 
the mysteries of bacteriology and of internal secretions. He 
has learned the value of mechanical helps. Unless he has 
been practicing longer than fifty years he is not an old 
doctor at all. Within fifty years he has become a modern 
doctor because modern medicine is all measured within this 
last half century. The metamorphosis of the old family 
doctor has been so gradual that he has passed on to this new 
doctor without his knowing it the age old interest in the 
poor and afflicted. Although the new doctor raised his right 
hand and promised to keep sacredly the Hippocratic oath 
he only subconsciously knows the text of his affirmation. The 
spirit of Hippocrates, of Luke the beloved physician, of 
Harvey, of Jenner, of Lister, of Doctor Weellum McClure, 
of Osler and of Welch, has become the motivation of the 
DaFoes and thousands like him who never see their names 
in print. 

The self-imposed two thousand year old Hippocratic code 
has become the very fibre of his impulse to carry on in high 
fidelity his consecration to the service of the sick. His cul- 
tural and technical training covered almost thirty years 
of his life. At twenty-seven he received his diploma and 
thereafter served one or two years as an interne before 
starting to exercise his licensed right to practice medicine. 

In the mad nineteen-twenties the fashionable specialities 
lured many young doctors into those lucrative fields. In the 
depressive cycle of the nineteen-thirties the family doctor 
has been much less embarrassed than the limited specialist 
whose practice in many instances disappeared because pa- 
tients could no longer pay his fees. In this period the family 
doctor has carried on with greater dignity than most bank- 
ers and lawyers and politicians, he has complained very little, 
and cared for his patients regardless of fee, in many cases 
living upon barter even in large cities. He and his people 
had shared hard times before and would do so again. In 
some regions he refused government aid while in other 
regions he now regrets that he accepted government employ- 
ment at low or never paid fees. In large cities his position 
is more difficult than in small towns or rural regions. The 
city hospitals are crowded, not only with the normally in- 
digent but also with people who formerly were able to pay 
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for medical care. The doctor works in the hospitals and 
clinics and often meets his former patients there. The doctor 
is the only person in the city hospital who works without 
pay. Because he has always done so is not a good reason for 
continuing to do so. He realizes the necessity of a remedy 
for this situation now because of his financial distress. He 
works in the hospital for the pay of experience, for the pay 
of prestige, for the pay of promotion to places of prominence 
where he may receive the pay of larger responsibilities. He 
works to learn more about medicine in order to be quali- 
fied to learn more about medicine. He is retired for age at 
sixty-five while he is still a student and he cannot be made 
to regret it. The doctor is the servant of the sick and when 
he serves the really poor he considers it a priestly privilege. 
People who are unable or unwilling to pay for medical care 
crowd free dispensaries to the doors. They are mostly un- 
interested in the personality of any doctor—their chief in- 
terest is in getting something for nothing and they submit 
to mass medicine because they must. One hundred and 
twenty patients in a medical clinic being served by four 
doctors in two hours means an average of four minutes for 
each interview and is very poor medicine. During the same 
time the same waiting space holds as many other people 
waiting for the nose and throat clinic whose doctors are six 
months behind the scheduled adenoid and tonsil operations 
and must work fast in their effort to catch up. There may 
also be a surgical clinic, or a crowded children’s clinic, or 
skin clinic, or an asthma clinic, or cardiac clinic, every one 
of them crowded beyond comfortable limits. The clinic 
nurses and clerks work all day at high speed and are 
paid for their work. Doctors come and go for two hours 
or longer periods giving their services absolutely free. Some 
of them are specialists but most of them are general prac- 
titioners. Although many people are in need of medical 
service at low fees, and the cost to the city is small because 
the doctor is unpaid, many doctors would be glad to treat 
these people in their offices for nominal charges and give 
them better care than the hospital because it would be in- 
dividualized and unhurried. It would seem to be only “fair 
that doctors as well as other people who work in tax sup- 
ported hospitals, or other government institutions, should 
be paid for their work. At present there is no money to 
pay them. Doctors of various kinds who now work for the 
vovernment receive salaries so small that in ordinary times 
their positions are unattractive. The government being un- 
able to balance its budget the prospect of seeing the doctor 
paid by the State is very remote. The family doctor is 
aware that his status is changing and he desires to be one 
of the controlling factors in any new program. He justly 
resents the imposition upon him of any compulsory program 
by non-medical organizations. He believes that the Ameri- 
can Bar would resent the imposition upon it of a program 
to regulate the practice of the family lawyer in much the 
same spirit. 

The family doctor realizes the value of discussion of 
every phase of medical service and is greatly interested in 
various plans now being put into experimental operation by 
county. medical societies seeing dangers in some of them and 
merit in others. He believes that the care of the sick is a 
medico-sociologic problem and that all doctors should be or- 
ganized to attempt a solution. He believes that the old 
types of individualism will be limited to unhurried study 
in limited fields involving investigative science. 

He disbelieves in the practicability of extending the fields 
of state medicine, “socialized or public,’ because the bur- 


dens of the State already excessively overload the taxpayer. 
He sees state education in difficulty because it has grown too 
expensive for the community pocket. 


He sees thousands of 





teachers unpaid and out of work, he sees teacher training 
schools closed, he sees few new teachers appointed, he draws 
an analogy between state education and state medicine and 
believes that a similarly planned system of state operated 
medical service would be an unsufferable load no matter 
how honestly it might be attempted. He believes that in any 
such system expensive bureaucracy would be so inevitable 
that the doctor would become a poorly paid servant, that 
his ambition to pursue scientific study would be dulled, and 
that general medical service would sink to degrading levels. 
Such a system can not escape political manipulation. The 
legislature which votes the money for it will tie it up to 
political officers. It is claimed that public opinion will guide 
these officers toward wisdom and honesty, but we can not 
escape historical precedents which have always shown undue 
official absorption of the taxpayers contribution to any 
public operation. State medicine as we now have it is not 
attractive to the family doctor, he sees a few brilliant career 
men who have fought their way to the top, but be believes 
that most of the rank and file of the lower grades have been 
lured into the service by the prospect of soup bone security. 
The contemplation of the health officer does not inspire him 
with envy, he would like the salary, but he very seldom 
desires to become a full time man in a poorly paid and 
poorly equipped political operation. The family doctor thinks 
of state medicine only in terms of salaried relief from 
financial worries. When the doctor is making a living he 
forgets it and turns again to the absorbing interest of giving 
the best that is in him to his patient, he feels that the govern- 
ment doctors’ viewpoint is colored by his salary and that from 
their safe vantage point they have lost an understanding of 
practical medical problems. 

The family doctor is acutely aware that the art and the 
application of medicine lags behind the science of medicine, 
he laments the uneven distribution of medical service even 
as he is saddened by the tales of inadequate housing and 
clothing and feeding of some people. The family doctor is in 
no sense a parasite living well upon the community, he is 
always willing to share common privation, but he is grow- 
ing weary of being the only one to receive no appropriate 
consideration. Guaranteed incomes from any source would 
not guarantee careful personal interest. The financial po- 
sition of the patient is always interesting as a factor in his 
well being, without this interest the great majority of pa- 
tients would receive superficial sympathy. The profit motive 
is not large in the doctor’s life but the incentive to make 
a living is ever present. Paid research workers represent 
a very small portion of the medical profession, and the fact 
that they have not been demoralized by their salaries, often 
pitifully small, is not an impressive argument for subsidiz- 
ing the whole medical profession. The doctor wants to be 
paid something for what he actually does and he wants to 
be free to spend his time and his energy in the scientific 
effort to pursue the solution of every medical problem. 

Too many doctors, preventive medicine, and declining 
mortality and morbidity, as shown by current statistics, can 
not be denied as economic factors. Few doctors have ac- 
quired wealth from the practice of medicine. Thirty per- 
cent of them are said to be failing to make their expenses. 
In the light of such a statement the value of the doctors 
contribution to the health of the nation is amazing. 

The old family doctor of blessed memory is leaving the 
scene but his successors are growing in effectiveness and in 
the interest of the health of the nation deserve the unquali- 
fied support of all Americans. 

I believe that our people would be responsive to an 
American Health Program if the physicians of the country 


could be inspired to write it. 
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I believe that it should demand the consolidation of all 
National health bureaus into a National Department of 
Health headed by a cabinet officer. 

I believe that it should strongly preserve the quality of 
medical care—competently distributed. 


I believe that the units of health administration should be 
the States and their political subdivisions where local health 
needs are known. 

AND I believe that the general practitioner should be 
supported in his relationship to the American family. 


Public Relief and the Rights of Man 


LORD MACAULEY CALLED THE TURN 
By THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI, Head of the Department of Government, University of New Hampshire 
Delivered at Dartmouth Hall—Hanover, New Hampshire, Wednesday, July 19, 1939 


EMBERS of the Conference on Politics and the 
M Public Conscience: Our subject is Public Relief 

and the Rights of Man. One wonders if the com- 
mittee intentionally placed public relief before the rights 
of man, in the title. Perhaps public relief is the more im- 
portant in the present political scheme. To many taxpayers 
and conscientious citizens there is something amusing and 
prophetic about a strike for higher “salaries” so-called by 
“workers” who are “‘on relief.” Is it any wonder that there 
may be some confusion as to which takes precedence—relief 
or rights? Such a situation could exist only in the United 
States—the land of World’s Fairs, Charlie McCarthy, jitter- 
bugs and knighted hot dogs! 

It is not the first time that the American people have ex- 
perienced confusion growing out of social, political, and eco- 
nomic changes. They passed through the Revolutionary 
war, Jeffersonian Democracy, Jacksonian Democracy, the 
Civil War, and other crises. All of these have wrought 
fundamental changes in our social, economic, and political 
institutions, especially in the direction of greater democracy. 
Step by step the electorate has been emancipated from prop- 
erty, religious, character, race, sex, and other qualifications ; 
and as each restriction has been jettisoned, the electorate has 
grown larger. As a rule, however, these extensions were 
merely additions to other rights which had long been in ex- 
istence. The Declaration of Independence stated that all 
men were endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which were life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The Constitution, whose sesquicentennial we 
have just completed, added to these rights the familiar guar- 
antees of freedom of speech, worship, and of the press. Later 
came the Civil War and the emancipation of the negro. 
During the twentieth century the more subtle emancipation 
of women followed. 

It has not been hard to understand what were the rights 
of American citizens at specific times. It is true that there 
may have been occasions when doubt did exist as to a par- 
ticular right. Such was the case in the Dred Scott decision. 
Today the situation is drastically different. 

Our industrial society has opened many new vistas. For 
instance, 45 million men equipped with modern machines 
can produce enough to care for 637 million people. The 
normal income, as far as it is possible to arrive at a figure, 
which may be called normal, is about 80 billion dollars a 
year for the United States. That is the figure, at any 
rate, which the President has set as his objective. Over 
ninety per cent of the families live on less than $5,000 a 
year and seventy-one per cent under $2,500. The last social 
security figures show an average of less than $1,000 a year 
for the average account. Of the fifteen billion dollars of 


savings, thirteen billion are owned by ten per cent of the 
people, or to put the proposition another way, the income 


of sixty thousand people equals that of twenty-five million. 
During the best years industry has operated at only eighty 
per cent of its capacity. Any rise in wages will not bring 
about a redistribution of wealth, nor will taxes, which are 
paid in any form to laborers, create in them a materially 
increased and sustained purchasing power. Business can 
only reduce prices or increase profits over a long period of 
time by improved production and increased efficiency of 
management. 

Aware of these facts, the masses have resorted to protests 
of all sorts, especially among labor and recently in the ranks 
of those on relief. A redistribution of wealth is demanded ; 
labor organizes for better wages and working conditions; 
the small trader cries for government protection against chain 
stores and monopolies; the unemployed request work relief; 
the farmer asks financial aid to meet the competition of more 
fortunately situated competitors; income taxes grow more 
severe and restrictive on higher levels as even capital levies 
are called for; slum clearance programs are pressed; books 
are printed on the maldistribution of wealth and income; and 
on every side there is evidence of new and emphatic demands 
for the extension of political democracy into the social and 
economic fields. And since there are vested interests here as 
everywhere else, the protest against spoilation is emphatic 
and loud. 

During the depression, from which we hope we are now 
emerging, the American public had been forced to face a 
reckoning, the early aspects of which were unpleasant. Agri- 
culture came to a standstill; industry was dislocated; ma- 
chines lay idle; men and women starved; mortgage fore- 
closures mounted; disorders increased; farmers stormed 
stores for food; and poverty and plenty stared in stark grim 
contrast across narrow city streets. 

These events and others have challenged the old concepts 
of right. They have resulted in an attack on wealth, which 
aims at achieving economic, social, and industrial as well as 
political democracy. The proponents feel that it is hardly 
logical to preach the political equality of every man and 
woman, while in actuality we live under a stringent aris- 
tocracy in the social and economic spheres. They assert that 
we are living in a changing order, which calls for the re- 
organization of the executive, legislative, judicial, and admin- 
istrative divisions of our government. Some of our old ideas 
may still hold true, namely, that a government must guar- 
antee the existence of its peoples. It must protect the homes, 
lives, and institutions over which it stands and it must con- 
tinue to furnish the leaders of society. Here they say the 
old governmental concepts stopped, leaving all that which 
lay beyond to private initiative. Today we must go further. 
New civic and social needs are often as vital as physical 
comforts. As a consequence we learn to speak not only of 
food, clothing, and shelter, but we are beginning to em- 
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phasize social responsibilities and cooperation; that is, we 
must now consider it our duty not only to produce material 
goods in the world for human beings to consume, but also 
to produce a spirit of co-operation, help, and tolerance, which 
will make life in the group more worth while. 

I hesitate to define relief as I have avoided a definition of 
rights. However, permit me to paraphrase the title of this 
discussion to mean: How far is the dependent individual in 
the United States entitled to ask his government and society 
for help? On the other side of the question is this further 
thought: what rights does the private property holder have 
in his property? Is he entitled at any time to set a limit to 
the appropriation of his property for disposal among those 
less fortunate than he? You can readily see how this sub- 
ject might be expended into other fields. Fortunately we 
are limited to relief. 

As paraphrased it is apparent that there are two sides to 
the question. Few are the people who have argued against 
all forms of assistance since the depression began. Both 
major political parties had programs for caring for the needy 
in their 1932 and 1936 campaign platforms. Neither could 
have avoided such a program. It is ridiculous to assert, as 
some have, that one party stood for relief and the other 
did not. 

‘The issue was and still is—how far shall the relief pro- 
gram go? ‘The emergence aspect of the New Deal relief 
takes on a more paradoxical character with every new budget. 
‘he administration asks for billions for emergency relief. 
it is without doubt the longest emergency in history. Young- 
sters, who were twelve years old when the New Deal began, 
are now receiving N.Y.A. help. The long continued em- 
ergency care for those on relief since 1933 has created a 
permanent dependent class, whom the government seems 
destined to support as long as they live. There is no doubt 
of the sincerity of the present administration’s desire to help 
these people; but there is the thought that they are voters 
dependent for their bread upon a particular program, the 
continuance of which hinges upon the success of the Demo- 
cratic Party at the polls. The Republican party had all 
the speed and grace of its mascot in preparation for the 
care of the needy at the beginning of the depression; but the 
Democratic party has broken all endurance records in the 
relief race. 

To me the worst feature of the present relief program is 
that with one hand we are creating a large permanent de- 
pendent class, while with the other we are supporting the 
program on borrowed billions. Some day the end must 
come, 

Our topic speaks of the rights of man. Granted that 
there may be a right in an individual to receive help from a 
society from whose depredations he has suffered. Granted 
that money may be borrowed to tide a community over a 
difficult time. Granted also that in times of depression the 
only way is for the government to spend money to create 
jobs for those who are without. Grant all of these things 
and many beside, but the fact still remains that all men 
have right. It is not the rights of the present adults alone 
with which we are concerned. We must not forget the 
rights of those who are to follow us. Have we a right to 
saddle our boys and girls and their children and grand- 
children with a debt which they can never pay? Surely it 
would be a strange people who would leave such a selfish 
heritage. Suppose there were another serious depression 
after this one, what are those people to do with their country 
already long mortgaged by reckless parents? 

Unless the present relief program is drastically modified, 
only one other alternative to impinging upon the rights of 





our children remains. It is repudiation. It makes little 
difference whether the repudiation is an outright refusal by 
the government to pay its just debts or whether it is in- 
flation. The final results are identical. Those who would 
choose the latter course would do well to recall how bitter 
has been our denunciation of those European states which 
have defaulted on their debt obligations to us. They are 
foreign countries. The debt which the repudiator would 
disown, however, is one which our own government owes to 
its own citizens. Break that last tie of confidence and the 
road to the future is lined with uncertainty, hate, and dis- 
trust. It is the road to absolutism, despotism, and all those 
other programs which we now condemn as alien to our 
system. It means the end of democracy and the end of the 
cherished rights of American citizens. 

Politics and public conscience are what men make them. 
If they are wrong, the fault lies with the leaders. Rome 
tried public relief spending as a permanent program. The 
outcome was a breakdown in morals and public morale. I 
hope we do not flatter ourselves that we are made of any 
inherently better stuff than the Romans. When Roman 
relief became permanent, it was followed by demands for 
games and entertainments. The mobs and army made and 
unmade rulers. Relief finally blotted out the rights which 
had once been the heritage of every Roman. Nowhere in the 
annals of history will you find a country, state, or people 
with a permanent relief program followed by a record of 
national success. 

Americans, and especially New Englanders, have through 
generations of practice become proficient in criticizing the 
government. It is one of the best and easiest things they 
do—it is one of those “rights” mentioned in the title—it is 
what I have been doing. Now if you will permit me I 
should like to offer a few suggestions of a constructive nature. 

A relief program to be consistent with the rights of man 
as Americans know them should include among its many 
points the following. One, it should aim at caring for the 
needy, furnishing them with necessary food, clothing, and 
shelter. T'wo, it should always require as much return in 
work as possible. Three, it should not encourage men to 
refuse jobs, when work is available, because the relief paid 
is in excess of wages paid by private industry unless the 
private industry is of a sweatshop nature. Fourth, it should 
aim at liquidating the relief situation as soon as possible. 
Five, all persons on the public relief roles should not be 
permitted to vote on any matter which is even remotely 
connected with relief; nor should they be allowed to vote 
for any officer who is concerned with relief in any capacity, 
be it a legislative, executive, or administrative one. Finally, 
no program should be adopted before its financial and social 
effects upon coming generations have been carefully can- 
vassed. 

In closing permit me to read a letter to you. It is dated 
May 23, 1857, and was written by Lord Macauley to the 
Honorable H. E. Randall of New York. I read it not be- 
cause I agree with it, but because of its striking character 
and of its shrewd analysis. It is worthy of your considera- 
tion. The text reads: 


Dear Sir: 


You are surprised to learn that I have not a high 
opinion of Mr. Jefferson and I am surprised at your 
surprise. I am certain I never wrote a line and I never 
in parliament, in conversation, or even on the Hustings, 
a place where it is the fashion to court the populace— 
uttered a word indicating the opinion that the supreme 
authority in a state ought to be entrusted to the majority 
of citizens sold by the head; in other words, to the poorest 
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and most ignorant part of society. I have long been con- 
vinced that institutions purely democratic must, sooner 
or later destroy liberty or civilization, or both. 

In Europe, where the population is dense, the effect of 
such institutions would be almost instantaneous. What 
happened lately in France is an example. In 1848, a pure 
democracy was established there. During a short time 
there was a strong reason to expect a general spoilation, 
a national bankruptcy, a new partition of the soil, a maxi- 
mum of prices, a ruinous load of taxation laid on the 
rich for the purpose of supporting the poor in idleness. 
Such a system would, in twenty years, have made France 
as poor and as barbarous as the France of the Char- 
lovingians. Happily, the danger was averted, and now 
there is a despotism, a silent tribune, an enslaved press, 
liberty is gone, but civilization has been saved. I have 
not the smallest doubt that if we had a purely democratic 
government here, the effect would be the same. Either 
the poor would plunder the rich and civilization would 
perish or order and property would be saved by a strong 
military government, and liberty would perish. 

You may think that your country enjoys an exemption 
from these evils. I will frankly own to you that I am of 
a very different opinion. Your fate, I believe, to be cer- 
tain, though it be deferred by a physical cause. As long 
as you have a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied 
land, your laboring population will be far more at ease 
than the laboring population of the old world; and while 
it is the case, the Jeffersonian policy may continue to exist 
without causing any fatal calamity. But the time will 
come when New England will be as thickly populated as 
Old England. Wages will be as low and will fluctuate 
as much with you as with us. You will have your Man- 
chesters and Birminghams. Hundreds of thousands of 
artisans will assuredly sometimes be out of work. Then 
your institutions will be fairly brought to the test. Dis- 
tress everywhere makes the laborer mutinous and dis- 
contented and inclines him to listen with eagerness to 
agitators who will tell him that it is a monstrous iniquity 
that one man should have millions, while another cannot 
get a full meal. In bad years there is plenty of grumbling 
here and sometimes a little rioting. The supreme power 
is in the hands of a class, numerous indeed, but the select 
of an educated class, of a class which is, and knows itself 
to be, deeply interested in the security of property and 
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the maintenance of order. Accordingly, the malcontents 
are firmly yet gently restrained. ‘The bad time is got over 
without robbing the wealthy to relieve the indigent. The 
springs of national prosperity soon begin to flow again; 
work is plentiful, wages rise, and all is tranquillity and 
cheerfulness. 

I have seen England three or four times pass through 
such critical seasons as I have described. ‘Through such 
seasons the United States will have to pass, in the course 
of the next century, if not of this. How will you pass 
through them? I heartily wish you a good deliverance, 
but my reason and my wishes are at war and government 
will never be able to restrain a distressed and discontented 
majority. For with you the majority is the government 
and has the rich, who are always a minority, absolutely 
at its mercy. The day will come when, in the State of 
New York, a multitude of people, none of whom has had 
more than half a breakfast, or expects to have more than 
half a dinner, will choose the legislature. Is it possible to 
doubt what sort of legislature will be chosen? On one 
side is a statesman preaching patience, respect, for vested 
rights, a strict observance of public faith. On the other 
is a demagogue ranting about tyranny of capitalists and 
usurers and asking why anybody should be permitted to 
drink champagne and to ride in a carriage while thou- 
sands of honest people are in want of necessities. Which 
of the two candidates is likely to be preferred by the work- 
ing-man who hears his children cry for bread? 

I seriously apprehend that you will, in some such sea- 
son of adversity as I have described, do things which will 
prevent prosperity from returning; that you will act like 
people in a year of security, devour all the seed corn and 
thus make the next year not of scarcity, but of absolute 
distress. The distress will produce fresh spoliation. 
There is nothing to stay you. Your constitution is all sail 
and no anchor; either civilization or liberty must perish 
when society enters on this downward progress. Either 
some Caesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of govern- 
ment with a strong hand, or your Republic will be so 
fearfully plundered and laid waste by barbarians in the 
twentieth century as the Roman Empire was in the fifth; 
with this difference, that the Huns and Vandals who raped 
the Roman Empire came from without, and that your 
Huns and Vandals will have been engendered within your 
country by your own institutions. ' 


FACTS FEW OF US KNOW 


By H: H. BENNETT, Chief of the Soil Conservation Service of the United States Department of Agriculture 
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MUST confess that my subject may be somewhat dreary 
for a summer night, but we in America, all of us, have 
got to begin talking about soil erosion and thinking about it 

much more than ever before. I believe there is no alternative, 

especially when you come to consider that today—tonight— 
the United States is a declining Nation—in the sense that our 
most basic asset, our one mast indispensable national resource 

—the land—is being impow:rished by erosion faster than we 

have been able to establish defqnse measures out over the far- 

flung fields and pastures of the Nation. There are reasons 
why we as a Nation might easily be led into a national feeling 


of false security with respect to the permanence of our 
agriculture. Continuing crop surpluses—abundance of almost 
everything that the soil produces—is one of the things that 
might twist our thinking. 

We cannot afford to take a chance on the loss of our soil 
in order to determine whether or not a nation can survive 
the downfall of its land. Since there would be no possible 
purpose in such an experiment, and since no civilization any- 
where on earth has ever survived the downfall of its agri- 
cultural land, we, of course, are not going to make the experi- 
ment. There is every reason why we must stop at once 
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any further neglect of the soil—a neglect that began with 
the first clearings along the Eastern seaboard ; and let me say 
here, that I am convinced we most certainly are going to pro- 
vide security for the agricultural lands within our boundaries, 
to the best of our ability. As a matter of fact, we already 
have demonstrated that it is practical to do this. And, as- 
suredly, we have too much patriotism, too much business 
sense, to permit the continuation of an evil that already has 
brought severe hardships to thousands of hardworking Amer- 
icans now trying to eke out a living on land hopelessly im- 
poverished by erosion. 

I know it is hard for many people, especially those living 
in the great cities, to become very excited about anything so 
commonplace as the soil—this common material beneath our 
feet that we have been inclined to look upon, when we have 
thought of it at all, as a part of the natural order of things— 
something permanently dependable, like sunlight. But I shall 
try to show you how important soil is and how exceedingly 
wasteful we have been with it. 

Nearly a third of the people of the Nation till the soil— 
they take their living from it with their own hands. The rest 
of us depend on the crops the soil produces for our everyday 
needs and for our very existence. The soil feeds us and pro- 
vides us with the clothes we wear. It provides the principal 
bulk of the raw materials of trade and industry. The steak 
you had for dinner came from a steer that fed on grass and 
corn produced by the soil. Even the table you dined at and 
the cloth that covered it were products of the soil. 

I think you will agree that the soil is essential to you and to 
me and to our families. It is equally important to the life 
of our Nation. But this is a big country, and there seems to 
be plenty of land; so you might ask, why worry? That’s 
what I want to talk over with you tonight. 

‘This is a big country, to be sure, and, from the standpoint 
of total output, we can produce abundantly. But there is not 
as much good land as we once had. If we’re going to keep on 
being a great Nation, independent and self-sufficient, we've 
got to keep our remaining good soil at any cost. The con- 
servation of this basic soil resource is a job of urgent im- 
portance—one we simply cannot put aside for other things. 
Also, it is a job of prodigious size, involving almost incom- 
prehensible difficulties. 

| wonder if you know that about 200 farms of 40 acres 
each are washed away every day of the year—as measured in 
soil removed from fields and pastures? Do you realize that 
as much as 300,000,000 tons of rich soil have been stripped 
from the fields of the Southern plains by a single duststorm? 
Do you know that within the brief span of our national ex- 
istence some 280,000,000 acres of farm, grazing and wood- 
land have been so impoverished by erosion as to have little 
further value for productive use, with much of it permanently 
destroyed? Do you know that erosion is now active on an 
additional 775,000,000 acres? Do you know that the United 
States has been wasting its soil resources more wantonly, and 
more rapidly, than any other nation in the history of the 
world? More than half the land in the United States has 
been ruined or damaged by the loss of soil. 

These are facts too few of us know. But they are facts 
every American should know and clearly understand. They 
mean that this land—this indispensable resource upon which 
we have built our national life—is not secure! They mean 
that the opportunity for a man to make a living by the land 
is not secure! They mean that the source of so much of our 
wealth, so much of our well-being, is slipping away from us 
far more rapidly than most of us realize. They mean that 
our country, our civilization, cannot survive if this waste of 
soil is permitted to continue. 

Over this continent as a whole, rich productive topsoil is 


only 7 or 8 inches deep, on the average. It took natural 
forces from 400 to 1,000 years to produce a single inch of this 
top layer—this thin line of defense that stands between se- 
curity and national weakness and decadence. Yet, rain and 
wind take enough of it from the surface of the United States 
every year to fill a train of freight cars circling the earth 19 
times at the Equator. This is a loss so huge the mind cannot 
comprehend it. It is a loss we simply cannot afford to take 
for many more years. 

There are counties in the old Southeastern cotton country 
where erosion has carved out gullies a hundred feet deep and 
a thousand feet wide. There are other gullies, nearly as 
large, in the bean-producing sections of Southern California. 
There are localities in the Southern plains where erosion has 
buried whole farmsteads—fields, roads, fences, machinery and 
buildings—under drifts of wind-blown soil. In the North- 
west, where the land has known the plow for only a little 
while, you can find many yellow hilltops where the loss of 
dark, rich topsoil has exposed the almost sterile subsoil that 
lies beneath. If you want proof of what erosion is doing to 
the land you can look at the land and see for yourself. You 
can see the process in full swing on any bare slope, whether 
in a field or in your front yard, during any heavy rain. 

On almost any section of sloping farmland you can see some 
of the 200,000,000 gullies that rush rainwater off the land to 
flood our streams. These millions of gullies are new water- 
ways—made by man. The development of these erosion- 
carved trenches could have been prevented. Today they are a 
big factor in our mounting flood problem. 

You don’t need to look very long to find valley lands buried 
by sand and gravel washed down from bare, sloping fields. 
And the same is true of reservoirs, stream channels and drain- 
age, ditches, clogged with mud that was once fertile soil on 
upland fields—before the rush of rainwater carried it away. 

You can look at the people living on poor land and see them 
as the present-day victims of soil erosion—not merely as 
people threatened by soil waste. Poor land makes poor people. 
And by the same token, poor people often make poor land. 
Much of the rural poverty of this country is due to the 
poverty of land from which erosion has scoured the fertile 
layer of topsoil. And not a little of the land now being abused 
is being farmed by people too poor, too debt-ridden, and too 
hard-pressed in many ways, to use their land carefully even 
if they wanted to. And yet, these harrassed farmers, in the 
aggregate, make a very considerable contribution to our na- 
tional production. 

I’ve been painting a black picture, I know, but I’ve done 
it purposely. I hope you will keep this picture in mind for a 
moment while I read from a remarkable document written 
by Andrew Jackson 103 years ago, while he was President of 
the United States. This is a Thanksgiving Day proclamation, 
and here is how it reads, in part. 

“We thank Thee for the absence of unemployment which 
in the king-ridden countries of the Old World is causing 
widespread suffering among the toiling masses and has led to 
such deplorable excesses as bread riots and the destruction of 
labor-saving machines. And if the time should ever come, as 
fate may forbid, when our young and growing industries can 
no longer employ all the labor tendered, our public domain of 
thousands of millions of acres of virgin soil will offer them 
welcome sustenance and fortune, so that no willing worker 
shall ever be begging for work or bread in this land of ours.” 

When Andrew Jackson wrote that, the frontier had reached 
out scarcely farther than the Alleghenies. Beyond, as he once 
said, lay a vast expanse of virgin land, much of it the richest 
farming country in the world. President Jackson had cause 
for optimism; it was quite reasonable for him to predict that 
between the Alleghenies and the Mississippi there was enough 
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land to take care of all the people we should have in the 
United States for the next 700 years. In his day good land 
stretched as far as the eye could see, in nearly every direction. 
It seemed to have no limit. It appeared inexhaustible. 

Today, the frontier has been pushed to the Pacific. Long 
ago the “vast expanse of virgin land” which Jackson men- 
tioned, was brought into use. We have no more frontiers to 
settle. And it is worth remembering that now there is no 
reserve supply of untouched fertile land, as there was in 
Andrew Jackson’s day. 

It is worth remembering, too, that great civilizations and 
great nations of the past have disappeared because their 
wealth of soil was washed away by erosion. America in 
August, 1939, is still far from being washed away, of course, 
but we would be unwise to ignore the warnings of the past. 
Great cities and numerous towns once flourished in parts of 
Asia and North Africa, where there is little but desolation 
now. I have read that some 400 of these cities once dotted 
the plains of Asia Minor, where so much land is now dry 
and depopulated. Parts of the Sahara, and the Gobi, once 
teemed with human life. The Arabian Peninsula, about 4,000 
years ago, maintained an enormous population. Now, only a 
few wandering Bedouins are there to fight for existence—to 
fight for every patch of productive land, every drop of water 
and every sprig of vegetation remaining in this land that was 
the cradle of the human race. 

The Sahara Desert has recently given up monuments, ruins 
of cities, temples and even trees that were cut by man. 
Archeologists had to dig through 18 feet of a covering blanket 
of eroded soil to unearth parts of the once magnificent city 
of Antioch, where St. Paul struggled so valiantly to establish 
the religion of Christ. 

But those civilizations used their lands for thousands of 
years; we have used ours—most of it—less than a hundred 
years. 

In such a situation, there is only one answer: With over 
half of our farm and range land already damaged, we must 
conserve our remaining good soil. What we have, we must 
use carefully, for there is none to waste. This is possible, and 
entirely practical, but it isn’t easy. In some localities in the 
West, for example, men are trying to farm dry land in the 
same way they farmed the wetter lands of Eastern United 
States. The dust storms of recent years have proved that this 
kind of thing simply can’t be done without drastic injury to 
both soil and men. 

In many places, farming custom has sent the plows straight 
up and down the hillsides, so that every furrow is a gutter to 
carry off rainwater and valuable topsoil. Slopes too steep for 
cultivation have been plowed, and tens of thousands of farm- 
ers are trying to till land that is completely incapable of giv- 
ing them a living. They have become bankrupt farmers on 
bankrupt land. 

But the list of land- problems is too long to run through 
here. Added up, they create a complex situation in which eco- 
nomic instability, social circumstance, ignorance, greed and 
many other forces are pulling against the conservation of 
our land. 

To iron out that situation and put the land of this country 
into good, healthy, conservative use, is one of the most urgent 
problems confronting us today—actually, the most urgent 
single problem. It’s not just a job for the Government. It’s a 
job that has got to be shared by every one of us; for, let me 
remind you again, all of us are dependent on the land—the 
men and women of the city just as much as the farmer. 

In the last several years the farmers of this country have 
begun, for the first time, to fight soil erosion on a big, effec- 
tive scale. And during the past two years 165 soil conserva- 
tion districts, covering some 100,000,000 acres of land, have 


been formed by farmers themselves under the authority of soil 
conservation laws passed by 36 States. Through these local 
districts farmers are carrying out their own programs of soil 
defense, working in cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture and State agricultural agencies. They are should- 
ering a real share of the responsibility for protecting this 
country’s soil resources, not only in their own interest, but in 
the interest of the general welfare. 

They ate working out the proper use of their land with 
the help of trained agricultural technicians. And they are 
helping one another get the needed work done. What this 
means, in practical terms, is that farmers are joining together, 
locally, to fight soil erosion in the most effective way and with 
the most effective weapons available. 

I'd like to tell you about just one of the many localities in 
which this kind of work is now going on. Near Temple, 
Tex., farmers who have been plagued for a long time by the 
loss of soil, began several years ago to cooperate in a soil 
conservation demonstration project of the Soil Conservation 
Service. They agreed to work with the technicians of the 
service in carrying out a complete soil conservation program 
on their farms. As the idea of safeguarding the land spread 
among them, a remarkable spirit of friendly cooperation de- 
veloped, so that it was possible to extend the work not only 
over each farm, but over whole blocks of farms covering 
two complete watersheds. That, of course, is the ideal ap- 
proach to the problem of soil conservation, because rainfall, 
wind and erosion pay no attention whatever to artificial boun- 
daries, like farm lines or county and State boundaries. 

Today, in these two watersheds in Texas, 165 farms cov- 
ering a total of 30,000 acres in a solid block, have been com- 
pletely treated for the conservation of soil and water. Every 
acre has been protected. Every gully has been stabilized. 
Even roadside ditches have been filled in and seeded to soil- 
binding grass. Farm boundaries were overlooked and, in 
some cases, as many as six farms are involved in one terracing 
system. In other words, the farmers in this locality joined 
together in a spirit of community enterprise and developed 
for the watersheds in which they live a complete system for 
the conservation of their lands. Where a terrace had to cross 
the boundary of one man’s farm, his neighbor carried it on 
until another neighbor, in turn, took it over, and so on. In 
the same way, where it was necessary for one farmer to allow 
water from a neighbor’s farm to run across his land the two 
farmers entered into a friendly drainage agreement and the 
erosion technicians helped them construct channelways for 
the safe conveyance of excess rainwater down the slopes. 

If you could stand on a ridge and look across one of those 
valleys you would see a good preview of the American agri- 
culture of tomorrow. As far as you can see, the curving lines 
of contour crop rows, terraces and strip crops would stretch 
out in a pattern of solid soil protection. These farms now 
seem anchored to the hills. And, for a fact, they are. They 
are now secure from the ravages of erosion. They will lose 
no more soil. Since they will now support a permanent agri- 
culture, they are places where people can remain and make a 
living. 

There are many other places where the same kind of soil 
protection can be seen today. Passengers in airliners have 
been heard time and again to ask about the curving stripes 
they see here and there as they fly over farming country. 
These stripes are terraces, strip crops, contour furrows—the 
lines of soil defense, representing the new conservation type 
of farming that is beginning to spread over many parts of the 
Nation. 

In some places, of course, land has become too poor to 
farm. Those who try to farm it are doomed to failure from 
the start. They get stranded, hopelessly bogged down. Sub- 
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marginal land of that kind is being taken out of cultivation 
by Government purchase and put to some constructive use— 
sometimes it is developed as a game refuge, sometimes as a 
recreation area, sometimes as a grazing area for community 
pasture. 

A great deal is being done today to right the ills of our 
land. Various agencies, both Federal and State, are involved. 
Fach has a particular field of activity. But taken together, 
they form a broad program with the one objective of putting 
our land to the kind of use that will conserve it for the gen- 
erations of Americans to come. Each acre of land—every 
field, pasture and woodlot—should be treated according to 
its individual needs and adaptability, by using all the practical 
measures for conservation that have been developed through 





years of research and experience on the land. That is the 
only sure way to conservation of our soil wealth. 

We are moving fast, but not yet fast enough. America has 
too great a stake in this soil that we are losing by the billions 
of tons a year. To save it we need to revive our love for the 
land. We need to build a new and deeper appreciation of 
its value. We need to put the principle of conservation into 
application on every piece of land worth saving for produc- 
tive use. As a matter of fact, I think you will agree that it is 
just as patriotic to protect the soil within our shores as it is to 
protect our shores from outsiders. And I sincerely hope that 
you, who have listened tonight, in town or country, will lend 
your influence to the progress of conservation at every op- 
portunity. 


Problems of Law Enforcement 


: CRIME RESTS AT THE DOORSTEP OF THE AMERICAN HOME 
By J. EDGAR HOOVER, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of Justice 


Before the Annual Convention of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, San Francisco, California, 


October 10, 1939 


HERE have been few times, if any, in our history 

when law enforcement faced a more serious ordeal than 

today. Not even in the turbulent World War days 
were there greater problems. We then ‘battled only sub- 
versive forces and sporadic crime, not a‘widely*flung under- 
world often highly organized in racketeering and destruc- 
tion. ‘There has never been a greater need for progress, 
development and improvement within the ranks of law en- 
forcement. Widespread cooperation must be marshalled if we 
are to meet the difficult problems that lie before us. 

We have a habit in the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police of speaking trankly, of rolling up our sleeves at 
these annual meetings and talking over our problems man to 
man, striving always to face the truth, no matter how un- 
pleasant that may be. In this spirit of frankness, I ask that 
we face the fact together that the demand for improvement 
must start within the ranks of law enforcement, for it will 
come only through our own efforts. Glaring irregularities 
which public apathy may have glossed over in the past will 
be brought into the foreground in the future. Our house 
must now be put in order through vigorous and concerted 
action, both for national defense and self-defense. 

The President of the United States has instructed the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to take charge of all inves- 
tigative work in matters involving espionage, sabotage, sub- 
versive activities, and violations of our neutrality regulations. 
He has asked all law enforcing agencies to refer promptly to 
the FBI any information obtained by them relating to such 
matters. I am confident that each and every law enforcement 
agency in our Nation will realize its responsibility in this 
national emergency and will wholeheartedly respond to our 
President's request. 

You are assured that the FBI will carry on this special 
work in the same way in which it has functioned in other 
phases of its activities in recent years—in a calm, impartial, 
vigorous, but unhysterical manner. Constitutional guaran- 
tees of American citizens must be protected. We must pro- 
ceed in an orderly, lawful manner. 

Just as the old-fashioned dragnet never served as a cure 
for crime, neither will similar “drives” be an effective inocu- 
lation against espionage. The paramount task is to secure the 
facts, and establish the guilt of those who owe their allegiance 
to a foreign power, before invoking the authority of the law. 


This is the function of duly constituted, capable, and efh- 
cient law enforcing and investigative bodies, but of course 
we need the aid of loyal and thoroughly honest, patriotic 
citizens at all times. 

If the internal defense of the Nation is to be preserved, 
there must be a coordination and centralization of respon- 
sibility such as the President of the United States signified 
by his recent request directed to American law enforcement. 
Every effort must be directed in an orderly manner by thor- 
oughly responsible, well trained, professional law enforce- 
ment officers, totally devoid of hysteria. The evil spirits 
which would destroy America must be met and conquered. In 
this, there can be no middle ground. 

In the wave of patriotism that is rising in the country 
there lies the danger of over-zealous groups or individuals 
engaging in acts which are distinctly un-American in method, 
no matter how patriotic in aim. We need no vigilantes in 
this situation. The vigilante method is distinctly contrary 
to American ideals of justice. The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation has been called upon to investigate all matters re- 
lating to espionage, sabotage, and violations of the Neutrality 
Regulations. In turn the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has requested cooperation of all law enforcement officers in 
the United States. 

This combined attack by Federal and State forces should 
be sufficient so far as investigation and prosecution are con- 
cerned. Beyond the efforts of these law enforcement agencies 
there is a need, of course, for the individual cooperation of all 
sincere and earnest Americans. This cooperation should be 
limited, however, to passing on to the proper officials all 
questionable facts or rumors which may come one’s way. An 
alert public is the best defense against traitorous or inimical 
conduct. Let us be realistic and practical, ever alert to the 
dangers which we know lurk in practically every community 
in the land, but always calm in our judgment between the 
real and unreal. 

Therefore, I place before you as the prime requisite of 
progress in law enforcement the urgent current need of re- 
construction, of improvement, of the weeding out of inefh- 
ciency and a spirit of grim determination to face the problem 
of all crime with a resolution never before known in our 
history. This cannot be done for us; we of law enforcement 
must do it for ourselves. 
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In proof of this, I have only to point to the development 
of the FBI. Today, through the selection of proper per- 
sonnel, through a Gibraltar-like stand against outside inter- 
ference, through constant battling for the better things in 
enforcement, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, I am proud 
to say, has demonstrated that obstacles can be overcome. No 
favored friend of the underworld makes appointments to the 
FBI. No power is great enough to swerve this body from 
its sworn duty, nor from its tenets of Fidelity, Bravery, In- 
tegrity. And I insist that the experiences of the FBI are 
within the grasp of every law enforcement organization in 
America. Many of you have been resolute in your deter- 
mination to mold your organization upon the same principles 
of efficiency and decency. This of necessity requires unre- 
lenting persistence, a spirit of self-sacrifice and unwavering 
faith and courage to dig in and fight for that which is right. 
It requires the fearlessness emulated by the Attorney General 
of the United States, Honorable Frank Murphy, in his stand 
against corruption and his burning zeal to do something about 
the situation. 

It is the unfortunate plight of America, in this period of 
chaos in world affairs, to become the jousting ground for the 
subversive forces which work against our best interests, even 
our national existence. That these may go beyond the ordi- 
nary espionage activities and into the realms of sabotage, and 
the fomenting of outbreaks and riots, is, of course, not beyond 
possibility. Such things have been tried before. They are a 
part of the plans of those who, like termites, bore from 
within. I need not tell you men of law and order that the 
underworld will take every advantage of the added burdens 
upon law enforcing bodies. This is an inevitable certainty. 
Beyond that the minions of lawlessness will be used at every 
opportunity by those who seek to undermine our national 
defense. 

Therefore, as a battleship’s decks are cleared for action in 
the face of an enemy challenge, so must law enforcement be 
ready for any emergency, armed with the best of ideals, 
courage, personnel, and equipment. 

The maintenance of law and order has always been one of 
our most important governmental functions, warranting the 
highest type of personnel and facilities that a community can 
provide. If your community has failed in its duty, it is now 
your solemn obligation to insist that the opportunities be 
provided whereby lecherous barnacles—the lazy officer, the 
corrupt officer, the cheating officer, or the ignorant offiicer— 
may be eliminated. Facilities long lacking must be made 
available if our people are to be protected. The handcuffs of 
corrupt politics must be struck from your wrists in order 
that you may be allowed to place the profession of law en- 
forcement upon a high plane of efficiency, honesty, and in- 
tegrity. Decency demands that this be done in every com- 
munity in America. 

To do this our profession in its entirety must be able to go 
before the public with clean hands. We must be able to 
prove, in asking that corrupt politics in law enforcement be 
cast aside, that we are not tainted by partisan political machi- 
nations. When we ask for cooperation and demand efficiency 
let us be sure that there are no cheap jealousies or lack of 
cooperation to weaken our case. Unfortunately, there is not 
enough cooperation among the law enforcement bodies of 
America. Lip service does not suffice. There is too much 
petty jealousy among officers. “There is too much eagerness 
to capture the headline instead of the criminal. 

You men of experience can recount instance after instance 
of how a lack of cooperation has brought about added ex- 
pense, difficulties of apprehension, and often the escape of a 
desperado. The chase of practically every major criminal has 
presented outstanding examples of unselfish effort of law en- 


forcement officers, eager to lift the banners of law and order 
above all other aims. At this time I would be remiss if | did 
not publicly express the appreciation of the FBI for the 
efforts of those officers who have aided us in the discharge of 
our duties. And we have been proud of the opportunities 
which we have had in helping you. 

Since we are frankly considering the problems and difh- 
culties of law enforcement, let us examine another evil 
wrecker of popular public respect. I refer to the matter of 
corruption. There have been instances wherein vicious crimi- 
nals, even professional murderers, have been allowed to go 
free by persons who blemished the name of law enforcement 
by calling themselves peace officers. It is true that law en- 
forcement has been stifled by crooked politics. 

Truthfully, no single criminal can correctly be given the 
title “Public Enemy Number One.” That appellation can be 
claimed only by “Old Man Corrupt Politics.” And he lives 
in practically every community in the land. No officer can 
truly promote law enforcement when he follows the precepts 
of crooked politics and himself indulges in corruption, 
whether it be petty graft, the acceptance of bribes for the 
freeing of arrested men, or for the weakening of testimony 
in court or engaging in acts of criminality which has been 
the case all too often and is evidenced unfortunately by men 
in uniform having been convicted of every type of crime 
from petty thievery to bank robbery and rape. 

It should be an inviolable rule that every law enforcement 
officer in America should be fingerprinted before he is given 
a shield of authority and those prints sent to the FBI in 
Washington for search against the criminal records. Not 
until the International Association of Chiefs of Police goes 
on record as demanding this protection can it be truly said 
that the police departments of this country are making a 
determined effort to free the inner ranks of law enforcement 
from those destructive agents who do so much to stain its 
name. 

It certainly should be no matter of pride to any of us when 
a chief of police is found to be a fugitive from justice, or 
when ex-convicts are discovered in the ranks of law enforce- 
ment. The time long has passed when a thief should be set 
to catch a thief. Thieves and all other criminals can best be 
brought to justice by honest men. Only men of integrity and 
decency can shake the complacency of the underworld. 

It must be taken for granted that the average law en- 
forcing body is most eager for improvement. Nevertheless, 
the status of the majority is lowered by those retrogressive 
bodies which still adhere to the outmoded and disproved 
theory that enforcement of law truly rests in the end of a 
night stick. Police training is now available to practically 
every law enforcement officer in America who desires it. The 
FBI National Police Academy already has graduated over 
400 officers, the majority of whom are qualified police in- 
structors. And the doors of the Academy are open to every 
community in the Nation. The entire facilities of the FBI 
are at the command of American law enforcement. 

Yet, it is a grievous fact that there are a number of com- 
munities which absolutely refuse to take advantage of police 
training. In others it has been found that certain officers have 
been sent to the National Police Academy as a mere sham and 
a sop to public opinion. They have gone there, many of 
them, under personal sacrifice; they have given of their time 
and their efforts and returned to their communities only to 
find themselves blocked at every turn by jealousies or by an 
absolute aversion to advancement in police methods. Some- 
times the stumbling block has been an older officer, too set in 
his ways to admit that there is such a thing as scientific 
crime detection, but all too often the obstacle has been the 
intrusion of corrupt politics. In case after case the graduate 
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has been shunted from one job to another, or pigeon-holed 
with the promise of later activity, or the excuse of insufficient 
funds with which to conduct the necessary schools. 

’ Why law enforcement, in certain instances, should delib- 
erately and sometimes maliciously, refuse to take the chan- 
nels which inevitably will lead toward a weakening in the 
ranks of crime, is more than any intelligent advocate of law 
and order possibly can understand. In spite of all this, how- 
ever, progress has been constant and gradual until today law 
enforcement is regarded as having surpassed all other public 
services in the advancements which it has made. 

Consider for a moment the possibilities of the FBI Na- 
tional Police Academy. The primary purpose of the FBI 
National Police Academy is to train selected officers in order 
that they may return to their respective police organizations 
and impart the training received at Washington, D. C., to 
the members of their local departments. With the comple- 
tion of the Twelfth Session of the FBI National Police 
Academy, over 400 graduates have returned to their com- 
munities and have made instruction available to almost 
100,000 police officers. In addition, officials have graduated 
from the Academy representing the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, the Quebec Provincial Police, New Scotland Yard, 
London, England, and the Shanghai Municipal Police, 
Shanghai, China. 

| am happy to report that those officers attending the next 
session of the Academy will be housed in a modern, air- 
conditioned barracks building at Quantico, Virginia, during 
their three months of training, free of charge except for actual 
subsistence. In addition, we are building the most modern 
pistol and rifle ranges at Quantico to be found anywhere in 
the world, where daily the Police Academy students may 
receive the finest training in all practical uses of firearms and 
protective devices known to law enforcement. The FBI 
Training Center at Quantico fulfills a dream of many years 
—it establishes a veritable “West Point of Law Enforce- 
ment.” 

Certainly, here is the forerunner of a new day in law 
enforcement. Here is a tribute to the foresightedness of you 
outstanding officers who have cooperated so efficiently with 
the Bureau in this work. I am grateful to your Committee 
on Police Education and Training for its support of our 
training project and I desire to pay my respects to those off- 
cers who have attended the FBI National Police Academy 
at great personal sacrifice. I cannot praise too highly the 
determination and absolute heroism of such men in continu- 
ing their studies against every possible effort to turn them 
from their chosen path. 

Progress can come only in a lawful manner. No law en- 
forcement body which stoops to entrapment or illegal or un- 
ethical tactics can possibly deserve anything but contempt. 
The catching of a criminal is one thing, his conviction is an- 
other. No law enforcement body can call itself properly 
efficient unless it is so equipped that it can follow through in 
court what it has begun in the field of apprehension. 

[It has always been my belief that peace officers should fight 
for the right, not only in the actual apprehension or detection 
or conviction of offenders, but in all matters as well. It was 
for this reason that I subjected myself to the sneers and jeers 
of sentimental piffle-purveyors by decrying the scandals of 
parole. It has been for this reason that I have constantly ab- 
jured the average citizen to be ever alert in his own com- 
munity for his own protection. An officer’s sworn duty to 
himself should be to fight day and night, no matter what his 
hours of duty may be, for improvement of conditions about 
him. This means that passive inaction no longer can be 
tolerated. 

The world today is in a death grapple for the preservation 








of democracy. It has been the record of history that dic- 
tatorships, whether in villages, states or nations, have been 
founded upon gangster tactics. Our fight against dictator- 
ships must begin at home—in every cross-roads in the land. 
If a chief of police is hampered in his work by a venal poli- 
tician then it is his duty to stand up like a man and let his 
community know that fact. If criminals go free because a 
prosecuting attorney is subject to bribe-taking, then it is a 
solemn obligation to get the evidence and prove this man to 
be what he is, for after all, a crook in public office is ten 
times as devastating as any crook who ever roamed the 
underworld. There is no stain that can soil civilization more, 
no viciousness more deadly, no stench more vile, than that of 
a criminal who masquerades as a protector of his community. 

There is a great need for wide extension of crime preven- 
tion activities. One of the most important of all law enforce- 
ment activities is the building of a closer bond of cordiality 
and of understanding between the law enforcement officer 
and the child. There is no greater saving in life, property or 
human qualities, than that which comes in the prevention of 
crime. The subject must be approached scientifically and 
realistically. There is no place in it for the sob-sister or the 
charlatan, the fakir or the quack. Neither is there any place 
for the weak-kneed “Casper Milquetoast” who is unwilling 
to face the facts. 

The youth problem in crime is a national disgrace. The 
figures compiled by the Federal Bureau of Investigation must 
make one stop and think. They point to a definite increase 
in youthful criminals. So far this year, more persons 19 years 
of age have been arrested than of any other age. They are 
closely followed by the 18-year olds. It is not pleasant to 
walk through any penal institution or jail in America and 
look into endless rows of youthful faces. Over 19% of all 
persons arrested this year have been under voting age. These 
individuals constitute 12% of all murderers arrested; 29% 
of all robbers; 46% of all burglars; 33% of all thieves; and 
54% of all automobile thieves. We cannot dodge the issue 
or argue that these facts result from youthful folly. America 
no longer can refuse to face the causes behind this rising tide 
of juvenile crime. It is a definite challenge. 

I have been condemned for insisting upon bringing to 
light many phases of youthful crime and because I have dared 
to speak the truth—that crime rests at the doorstep of the 
American home. Some individuals believe we should keep all 
of this behind a curtain, but I insist that no concealed evil 
can be remedied. The way to cure a plague is by quarantine, 
by ferreting out the carriers of disease and either eradicating 
them, or placing them where they cannot infect the populace. 
The same realistic approach to crime prevention must be 
made. 

I believe the time is approaching, unless we block it, when 
the subject of probation will be open to as many charges of 
scandal as that of parole. This applies particularly to the 
power which certain judges have taken upon themselves, 
either through egotism, sentimentalism, corrupt politics or 
other causes, to decide whether or not a man should serve his 
sentence or ever be tried. I have the case before me of a 
motor thief who was not even taken into court because a 
judge decided that the case was merely one of youthful folly. 
In another instance, a teacher—an instructor of youth—was 
found quite by accident to have a criminal record, which in- 
cluded embezzlement and the forgery of U. S. Treasury 
checks. Yet, she had never served a day of her sentence. In 
another case, a bank embezzler who stole Christmas and va- 
cation savings, was allowed to go free on probation after 
serving a one-day sentence. Again, a bank official, who, it is 
estimated, stole more than $100,000, walked out of court 
without serving a day, having been put on probation. Such 
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perversions of ordinaiy justice poison the springs of public 
confidence in law enforcement. 

Not for a moment must we lose sight of the fact that sure 
detection, swift apprehension, and certain punishment are the 
three time-proven ingredients which provide a remedy for 
crime. Any weakening in this attitude places us at the mercy 
of the underworld. We are constantly surrounded by nitwjts 
and porous-brained sentimentalists who, either through pow- 
der-puff perspective or actual affiliation with the criminal 
element, seek to undermine the foundations upon which we 
must stand if we are to protect the American home. 

Just why certain individuals who intrude themselves upon 
law enforcement seem to give the major part of their atten- 
tion to getting criminals out of prison instead of putting them 
there, where they deserve to be, is a mystery we never will be 
able to solve. We must fight them with every atom of 
strength we possess and bestow upon them the contumely they 
deserve as first aids to crime. There must be a rededication 
to not only fight crime but to prevent crime. 

I have said before and I say again—America has room for 
only one ism—Americanism. All other isms are inimical to 
the best interests of our Nation. Let no smoke screen descend 






























upon you, blinding your vision from the pitfalls that lie 
ahead. Let there be no misunderstanding as to the meaning 
of true Americanism. It is an abiding adherence to our 
Democracy that sprang from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and is defined by the Bill of Rights and the Constitution. 
Loyalty to those principles is Americanism. 

Its ideals are translated in a wholesome respect and obedi- 
ence to the laws of the land. It is holding high the banners of 
law and order. Americanism represents liberty. It is respect 
for all nations without entangling alliances. It is free worship 
without bigotry. It is truth without distortion of fact. 
Americanism is love for our time-honored institutions. 
Americanism is that desire, that willingness, that determina- 
tion that motivates our citizens to stand ready to defend our 
liberty against every subversive force, whether it come from 
within or without. Again, I say, our spacious land is big 
enough only for the one true ism—Americanism—first, last, 
and always. 

The maintenance of law and constituted authority is our 
surest and safest protection against the scheming aggression 
of the unlawful and godless enemies of the stability of our 
social order. Let us keep a united front for its preservation. 


What Our Decision Should Be 


OUR POLICY MUST BE AS CLEAR CUT AS OUR SHORE LINES 
By COLONEL CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, Aviator 


ONIGHT I speak again to the people of this coun- 
try who are opposed to the United States entering 
the war which is now going on in Europe. We are 

faced with the need of deciding on a policy of American 

neutrality. The future of our nation and of our civiliza- 
tion rests upon the wisdom and foresight we use. 

Much as peace is to be desired, we should realize that 
behind a successful policy of neutrality must stand a policy 
of war. It is essential to define clearly those principles 
and circumstances for which a nation will fight. 

Let us give no one the impression that America’s love 
for peace means that she is afraid of war, or that we are 
not fully capable and willing to defend all that is vital 
to us. National life and influence depend upon national 
strength, both in character and in arms. A neutrality 
built on pacifism alone will eventually fail. 

Before we can intelligently enact regulations for the 
control of our armaments, our credit and our ships we 
must draw a sharp dividing line between neutrality and war; 
there must be no gradual encroachment on the defense of our 
nation. Up to this line we may adjust our affairs to gain the 
advantages of peace, but beyond it must lie all the armed 
might of America, coiled in readiness to spring if once this 
bond is cut. 

Let us make clear to all countries where this line lies. It 
must be both within our intent and our capabilities. There 
must be no question of trading or bluff in this hemisphere. 

Let us give no promises we cannot keep, make no mean- 
ingless assurances to an Ethiopia, a Czecho-Slovakia or a 
Poland. The policy we decide upon should be as clear cut as 
our shore lines and as easily defended as our continent. 

This Western Hemisphere is our domain. It is our right 
to trade freely within it. From Alaska to Labrador, from the 
Hawaiian Islands to Bermuda, from Canada to South 
America, we must allow no invading army to set foot. 


Delivered over Radio from Washington, October 13, 1939 






These are the outposts of the United States. They form 
the essential outline of our geographical defense. We must 
be ready to wage war with all the resources of our nation 
if they are ever seriously threatened. Their defense is the 
mission of our army, our navy and our air corps—the mini- 
mum requirement of our military strength. 

Around these places should lie our line between neutrality 
and war. Let there be no compromise about our right to 
defend or trade within this area. If it is challenged by any 
nation the answer must be war. Our policy of neutrality 
should have this as its foundation. : 

We must protect our sister American nations from foreign 
invasion, both for their welfare and our own. But, in turn, 
they have a duty to us. They should not place us in the 
position of having to defend them in America while they 
engage in wars abroad. 

Can we rightfully permit any country in America to give 
bases to foreign warships, or to send its army abroad to fight 
while it remains secure in our protection at home? 

We desire the utmost friendship with the people of Canada. 
If their country is ever attacked, our navy will be defending 
their seas, our soldiers will fight on their battlefields, our 
fliers will die in their skies. 

But have they the right to draw this hemisphere into a 
European war simply because they prefer the Crown of Eng- 
land to American independence ? 

Sooner or later we must demand the freedom of this con- 
tinent and its surrounding islands from the dictates of Euro- 
pean power. American history clearly indicates this need. 

As long as European powers maintain their influence in 
our hemisphere we are likely to find ourselves involved in 
their troubles. And they will lose no opportunity to in- 
volve us. 

Our Congress is now assembled to decide upon the best 
policy for this country to maintain during the war which is 
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going on in Europe. The legislation under discussion involves 
three major issues—the embargo of arms, the restriction of 
shipping and the allowance of credit. 

The action we take in regard to these issues will be an 
important indication to ourselves, and to the nations of 
Europe, whether or not we are likely to enter the conflict 
eventually, as we did in the last war. The entire world is 
watching us. The action we take in America may either stop 
or precipitate this war. 

Let us take up these issues, one at a time, and examine 
them. First, the embargo of arms: It is argued that the 
repeal of this embargo would assist democracy in Europe, 
that it would let us make a profit for ourselves from the sale 
of munitions abroad, and, at the same time, help to build up 
our own arms industry. 

1 do not believe that repealing the arms embargo would 
assist democracy in Europe, because I do not believe this is 
a war for democracy. This is a war over the balance of 
power in Europe—a war brought about by the desire for 
strength on the part of Germany and the fear of strength 
on the part of England and France. 

The more munitions the armies obtain, the longer the war 
goes on, and the more devastated Europe becomes, the less 
hope there is for democracy. 

‘That is a lesson we should have learned from our par- 
ticipation in the last war. If democratic principles had been 
applied in Europe after that war, if the “democracies” of 
Europe had been willing to make some sacrifices to help 
democracy in Europe while it was fighting for its life, if 
England and France had offered a hand to the struggling 
republic of Germany, there would be no war today. 

If we repeal the arms embargo with the idea of assisting 
one of the warring sides to overcome the other, then why 
mislead ourselves by talk of neutrality? 

Those who advance this argument should admit openly 
that repeal is a step toward war. The next step would be 
the extension of credit, and the next would be the sending 
of American troops. 

To those who argue that we could make a profit and build 
up our own industry by selling munitions abroad I reply that 
we in America have not yet reached a point where we wish 
to capitalize on the destruction and death of war. 

I do not believe that the material welfare of this country 
needs, or that our spiritual welfare could withstand, such a 
policy. 

If our industry depends upon a commerce of arms for its 
strength then our industrial system should be changed. It is 
impossible for me to understand how America can contribute 
to civilization and humanity by sending offensive instru- 
ments of destruction to European battlefields. This would 
not only implicate us in the war, but it would also make us 
partly responsible for its devastation. 

The fallacy of helping to defend a political ideology, even 
though it be somewhat similar to our own, was clearly demon- 
strated to us in the last war. Through our help that war 
was won, but neither the democracy nor the justice for which 
we fought grew in the peace that followed our victory. 

Our bond with Europe is a bond of race and not of politi- 
cal ideology. We had to fight a European army to establish 
democracy in this country. It is the European race we must 
preserve; political progress will follow. 

Racial strength is vital—politics, a luxury. If the white 
race is ever seriously threatened, it may then be time for us 
ta take our part in its protection, to fight side by side with 
the English, French and Germans, but not with one against 
the other for our mutual destruction. 

Let us not dissipate our strength or help Europe to dissi- 



















































pate hers in these wars of politics and possession. For the 
benefit of Western civilization we should continue our em- 
bargo on offensive armaments. 

As far as purely defensive arms are concerned, I, for one, 
am in favor of supplying European countries with as much 
as we can spare of the material that falls within this category. 

There are technicians who will argue that offensive and 
defensive arms cannot be separated completely. That is true, 
but it is no more difficult to make a list of defensive weapons 
than it is to separate munitions of war from semi-manufac- 
tured articles, and we are faced with that problem today. 

No one says that we should sell opium because it is diffi- 
cult to make a list of narcotics. I would as soon see our 
country traffic in opium as in bombs. 

There are certain border-line cases, but there are plenty of 
clear-cut examples: For instance, the bombing plane and the 
anti-aircraft cannon. I do not want to see American bombers 
dropping bombs which will kill and mutilate European chil- 
dren even if they are not flown by American pilots. 

But I am perfectly willing to see American anti-aircraft 
guns shooting American shells at invading bombers over any 
European country. And I believe that most of you who are 
listening tonight will agree with me. 

The second major issue for which we must create a policy 
concerns the restrictions to be placed on our shipping. Naval 
blockades have long been accepted as an element of warfare. 
They began on the surface of the sea, followed the submarine 
beneath it, and now reach up into the sky with aircraft. 

The laws and customs which were developed during the 
surface era were not satisfactory to the submarine. 

Now, aircraft bring up new and unknown factors for con- 
sideration. It is simple enough for a battleship to identify 
the merchantman she captures. It is a more difficult problem 
for a submarine if the merchantman may carry cannon; it is 
safer to fire a torpedo than to come up and ask. For bomb- 
ing planes flying at high altitudes and through conditions of 
poor visibility, identification of a surface vessel will be more 
difficult still. 

In modern naval blockades and warfare, torpedoes will be 
fired and bombs dropped on probabilities rather than on cer- 
tainties of identification. The only safe course for neutral 
shipping at this time is to stay away from the warring coun- 
tries and dangerous waters of Europe. 

The third issue to be decided relates to the extension of 
credit. 

Here again we may draw from our experience in the last 
war. After that war was over, we found ourselves in the posi- 
tion of having financed a large portion of the expenditures of 
European countries. 

And when the time came to pay us back, these countries 
simply refused to do so. They not only refused to pay the 
war-time loans we made, but they refused to pay back what 
we loaned them after the war was over. 

As is so frequently the case, we found that loaning money 
eventually created animosity instead of gratitude. European 
countries felt insulted when we asked to be repaid. 

They called us “Uncle Shylock.” They were horror struck 
at the idea of turning over to us any of their islands in 
America to compensate for their debts, or for our help in 
winning their war. They seized all the German colonies and 
carved up Europe to suit their fancy. These were the “fruits 
of war.” They took our money and they took our soldiers. 

But there was not the offer of one Caribbean island in 
return for the debts they “could not afford to pay.” The ex- 
tension of credit to a belligerent country is a long step toward 
war and it would leave us close to the edge. 

If American industry loans money to a belligerent coun- 
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try, many interests will feel that it is more important for that 
country to win than for our own to avoid the war. It is 
unfortunate but true that there are interests in America who 
would rather lose American lives than their own dollars. 
We should give them no opportunity. 

I believe that we should adopt as our program of American 
neutrality as our contribution to Western civilization—the 
following policy: 

1. An embargo on offensive weapons and munitions. 

2. The unrestricted sale of purely defensive armaments. 


3. The prohibition of American shipping from the belliger- 
ent countries of Europe and their danger zones. 

4. The refusal of credit to belligerent nations or their 
agents. 

Whether or not this program is adopted depends upon the 
support of those of us who believe in it. The United States 
of America is a democracy. The policy of eur country is still 
controlled by our people. It is time for us to take action, 
There has never been a greater test for the democratic prin- 
ciple of government. 


The Neutrality Issue 


THIS IS NOT AN ORDINARY DEBATE 


By ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR., United States Senator from Wisconsin 
Broadcast over a Nation-wide Network of The National Broadcasting Company, W ednesday, October 4, 1939 


OU know that Congress is now debatiig a change in 

our foreign policy. It is making a decision on keeping 

or repealing the prohibition against the shipment of 
deadly weapons. This is not an ordinary debate. It is one 
of those times in life when you make a decision from which 
you may never again be able to retreat. Even if the decision 
is wrong, we go on suffering the consequences of one grave 
mistake. 

There are times like that. It was like that when the 
German people voted for Hitler in 1933. Once they had 
taken that decision they were never given a second chance to 
go back and change their minds. A man tired of life leans 
out over the roof of a 10-story building. There is a moment, 
a brief moment, when he can pull himself back. He decides 
not to. After that it does him no good to change his mind, 
to decide he wants to live. 

You and I are at the edge of that roof now. For the first 
time we really feel the pushing of people who want us to 
close our eyes and jump. 

The real issue is not being discussed much. The real issue 
at stake is our own national interest. Is it to start going into 
the war? Is it to keep out? I am for keeping the country 
out. I have been for the arms embargo since it was pro- 
posed, and I am still for it. The people who applauded it in 
1935 and 1937 and are against it now are the ones who have 
changed their policy. Some of them have changed it from 
staying out to risking a little plunge into war, partly for the 
“fool’s gold” it will bring, partly because they are willing to 
take sides. But you cannot take sides and then pull back. 
That was the lesson of the last war for us. 

Let us not delude ourselves. Once we have taken sides 
through action by our Government in order to make arms 
available to England and France, the pressure will be ter- 
rific to get us into the war. 

Before we take such a step which may ultimately put us 
in such a situation, let us examine our national interest and 
determine what course we should follow in order to safe- 
guard it. Our great national interest is to preserve our own 
democracy and to make it work. I am as much opposed to 
dictatorship of every kind of description, foreign or domes- 
tic, as any living man and my record will show that I have 
done my share to preserve civil liberties and maintain de- 
mocracy, therefore I ask the question: Have we any evidence 
upon which to base the assumption that democracy will be 
preserved in Europe if England and France win with or 
without our aid? Our country joined them once before to 
make the world safe for democracy. You remember the 
tragic result! Are they prospective allies to whom we can 
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entrust the safekeeping of our national interest and the fu- 
ture of America? 

Let us review the record of these partners who will soon 
be asking us to join them in another waltz of death and 
destruction. Briefly then, Great Britain and France used 
propaganda—much of it false—between 1914 and 1917 to 
get us into the war on their side; then they pretended to 
accept our high sounding war aims, such as the 14 points, 
making the world safe for democracy, etc. At Versailles 
they pulled out the secret treaties and in wanton disregard 
of the 14 points and the armistice they proceeded to grab the 
spoils. In the years after the war they helped to strangle 
every effort towards democracy in Germany. They thus be- 
came the illegitimate parents of Nazi-ism and all the terrible 
things it has brought with it. 

Great Britain backed up Japan when she grabbed the first 
hunk of China in Manchuria and left us holding the bag 
when we tried to stop it. Great Britain and France, despite 
all our efforts to cooperate in checking Mussolini’s gobbling 
up of Ethiopia, finally got together and agreed to let him 
have it. Then came Munich. Then democratic Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, pledged protection by France, was betrayed by them 
into Hitler’s clutches. And now Poland! Is this record 
from 1914 to 1939 one to inspire confidence and trust? The 
answer is no! 

Today we know as little of the actual war aims of Great 
Britain and France as we did before the secret treaties were 
published in the last war. Once more we hear the glittering, 
high sounding generalities about “saving civilization” but we 
don’t know what lies underneath the surface. We don’t 
know what chunks of other nations’ territories they may be 
offering neutral nations to join their side. If they win, will 
they write a more terrible treaty than they wrote in 1918? 
Will Europe be torn to shreds, the swag divided again and 
this time if we go into the war will we have to maintain an 
army abroad to stand guard over the wreckage? This would 
mean universal military training and conscription at home 
and billions of taxes upon the people of this country for 
countless generations. It is clear that we cannot preserve 
democracy abroad simply by taking sides in this war. 

It is equally clear that we will destroy it at home if we 
become involved in the war. Remember that we are the only 
powerful Nation left where democracy is still alive and 
working. War is democracy’s greatest enemy. It cannot live 
under war conditions. If we enter the war, our own de- 
mocracy would be the first casualty. Then we would in- 
evitably have a dictatorship such as we have never seen 
before. In the very nature of war psychology labor would be 
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virtually conscripted, collective bargaining abrogated, the 
farmers would have their prices fixed, business would be regi- 
mented if not taken over by the Government, the press and 
radio would be censored and men from 21 to 45 drafted to 
fight overseas. 

I fear that after the war is over we would have a difficult 
if not an impossible task in trying even to restore democracy 
here at home. ‘The world would then be in a state of chaos 
and collapse, revolution would inevitably be rampant. In 
such a situation plausible arguments would be made to con- 
tinue the dictatorship. Those political parties and persons 
responsible for our getting into the war would then hesitate 
to restore full rights to the people, lest in wrath, disillusion- 
ment and suffering the people would punish those they 
blamed for their dead and their misery. 

You know that the slogan makers are busy again. This is 
to be a war to “save civilization” instead of democracy. The 
trouble with that cry is that modern war cannot achieve its 
objective. It cannot do so because it destroys such vast quan- 
tities of manpower and wealth. Economic collapse follows in 
the wake of modern war just as certainly as night follows 
day. This is one of the tragic lessons we should have learned 
from the last war. More than three hundred billions of dol- 
lars of wealth was destroyed in that war. Great Britain, 
France and their allies tried to squeeze the last drop from the 
fruits of victory. They took millions of square miles of terri- 
tory, billions of marks in reparations payments or in payments 
in kind and yet despite all they exacted at Versailles, eco- 
nomic collapse seized the victor nations and shook them to 
their very foundations. 

One thing we can be sure of in this war is that the advance 
of science and invention since 1918 will make the destruction 
much greater than in the last one. I am convinced that a 
few months after this war is over, no one will be able to 
tell the victors from the vanquished. Suffering, chaos and 
collapse will be abroad in every nation which has taken part 
in the war. For those reasons I think it is just so much eye- 
wash to say that unless we get into this war and bring about 
a victory for Great Britain and France that the Nazis will 
beyin to attack nations in this hemisphere. I do not believe 
any nation or group of nations can arise from the ashes of 
war's destruction to challenge the most powerful Nation on 
the face of the globe. 

But for the sake of the argument, and in order to try and 
think the whole thing through, let us suppose that the Nazis 
win, and that by some miracle they make the fruits of vic- 
tory compensate for the destruction of man power and wealth 
they themselves have suffered and let us further assume that 
they then decide to begin military and naval operations across 
3,000 miles of ocean in this hemisphere. I say that in such 
an eventuality then is the time for this Nation to gird its 
loins for war. A war fought with this hemisphere as a base, 
where all the advantage of thousands of miles of ocean would 
be on our side, where we would be operating from a com- 
paratively sound economic and financial base and, equally 
important, where we would not be dependent upon allies 
whose past record does not inspire confidence and trust. 

Make no mistake about it, we can have an invulnerable 
hemisphere. No nation or group of nations can successfully 
attack it if we but provide the necessary Army, Navy and the 
bases needed for their efficient operation. This policy re- 
quires that we do not permit strategic islands to fall into 
hostile hands. It means that we interpret the Monroe Doc- 
trine to include the prohibition of penetration by foreign na- 
tions through propaganda or otherwise in this hemisphere. 
The great body of expert opinion on national defense agrees 
that we can make this hemisphere safe against all comers. 
The destiny of our Nation should be worked out in this 
hemisphere and not in Europe or Asia. In the end, our ideals 


and way of life will be infinitely more secure and it will cost 
far less than participation in a foreign war. 

Our great opportunity for service in the cause of civiliza- 
tion is to stay out of this war and thus preserve in this 
hemisphere a haven of sanity in a world where madness now 
prevails. We can then concentrate on our own problems and 
prove that democracy can work in a modern economic en- 
vironment. Then when the war is over we will indeed be in 
a position to give the world succor and leadership. We will 
have kept the lamp of democracy and tolerance alight. We 
will have demonstrated the soundness of cur way of life and 
war weary and disillusioned people will see in our example 
the way to rehabilitate civilization in their own lands. 

But if we become involved in war, we will be in no posi- 
tion to help any one, not even ourselves. For we will suffer 
the same economic collapse which will be abroad in every 
nation that engages in this war. We will have snuffed out 
democracy. Intolerance and hate will be rampant in the 
country, and a staggering debt will be piled on top of the 
40 billions now owed by our Government. 

But if we want to stay out of war in Europe, and I know 
most of us do, we must not take steps that will take us into 
the war. It is one thing for you and me to take sides in our 
capacity as private citizens; it is a far different thing when 
our Government takes sides. 

In other words, we cannot have our cake and eat it, too. 
We either make up our minds to stay out of this war in 
Europe or by a series of steps we will ultimately find our- 
selves in it. 

It is perfectly clear that if we repeal the arms embargo 
after the war has started, it will be regarded abroad as an 
official act of our Government to take sides in this war. In 
Great Britain and France, they will hail it as they would a 
great military victory. } 

They will say in so many words that we are coming in. 
In Germany it will be equally clear that we have taken sides 
against them. Senator Van Nuys of Indiana was frank about 
it Sunday night over the radio when he said in effect that 
what the advocates of repeal were trying to do was to find a 
way to wipe Hitler off the face of the earth without our 
country getting involved in war. But this cannot be done 
with any certainty. If arms, ammunitions and implements 
of war on a limited credit-and-carry basis are not enough, 
then long-term credit will next be provided. The Johnson 
Act, passed to prevent nations owing us 10 billions since the 
last war, from floating any more loans until they pay up, will 
be repealed, and if this is not enough, the same arguments 
which are now being made for repeal of the arms embargo 
will be made for our sending troops abroad. 

There has been a lot of confusion created in the public 
mind over this issue. Speakers over the radio have been lead- 
ing the people to believe that the Congress and the country 
must choose between repeal of the arms embargo and cash- 
and-carry. This is not the case! Cash-and-carry is not an 
alternative to repeal of the arms embargo. 

If we are determined to keep out of the war we can have 
cash-and-carry for all other commodities and also maintain 
the arms embargo. But without the arms embargo, cash-and- 
carry is a very feeble safeguard against our involvement in 
war. We can, and should, prohibit American citizens from 
traveling on ships of warring nations. In short, every safe- 
guard against incidents which might be the cause of our be- 
ing drawn into war in the bill pending before the Congress, 
can, and should, be passed. And at the same time we can 
keep the embargo against the sale of arms, ammunition and 
implements of war which is now in full force and effect. 

The repeal of the arms embargo will not only be an un- 
neutral act but it will also result in a tremendous expansion 
of our munitions industry. The present plant capacity of 
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this industry is backlogged with orders from our own na- 
tional defense program. If Great Britain and France can buy 
arms, ammunitions and implements of war here, it must be 
either at the cost of setting aside our own rearmament pro- 
gram or hundreds of millions of dollars must be immediately 
invested in new plant capacity. This will result in a bulging 
out of our economy to meet the wartime demand. This will, 
in turn, provide great inducements for the repeal of the 
Johnson Act once the purchasers are out of cash. Then loans 
will be floated and we will find ourselves right where we 
were in 1916 and 1917. 

Let me quote. from Ray Stannard Baker, President Wil- 
son’s official biographer, who certainly is not biased against 
him: 

“# * * by the end of the year 1914 the traffic in war ma- 
terials with the allies had become deeply entrenched in 
America’s economic organization.” 

Now mark these words: 

“* * * and the possibility of keeping out of the war by the 
diplomacy of neutrality, no matter how skillfully conducted, 
had reached the vanishing point. By October, perhaps earlier, 
our case was lost.” 

We not only need to keep the arms embargo to prevent 
our economy from becoming top-heavy; but we should amend 
the cash-and-carry proposals now pending in the Senate to 
limit the war trade in other commodities, and thus prevent 
it from sidetracking our own rearmament program. We 
must not let our natural and exhaustible resources be drained 
away. Only in this way can we make certain that our Nation 
will not become economically and financially dependent upon 
the success of one group of warring nations. 


Our patriotic course is clear. We should keep the em- 
bargo on arms and enact all the other features of the pend- 
ing bill designed to reduce incidents likely to lead to war. 
We should limit the trade in other commodities to a strict 
cash-and-carry basis, not credit and carry. We must restrict 
this trade so as to protect our resource base and not permit 
an uncontrolled wartime commerce to develop which will 
help to drag us into war in Europe or in the Far East. 

We should concentrate on making democracy work at 
home and thus maintain our civil liberties and preserve our 
way of life. We have a great opportunity to build up an 
inter-continental economy in this hemisphere. We can pro- 
vide an Army and Navy to defend it for a fraction of the 
cost of our involvement in war abroad. We do not have to 
accept as the solution of our problem the employment result- 
ing from trade produced by slaughter and destruction. 

We can utilize our idle man power, productive capacity 
and idle capital to restore our natural resource base; to re- 
habilitate and conserve our human resources; to develop our 
Nation and this great and rich hemisphere. Here is a pro- 
gram that will give us a dynamic America, restore that equal- 
ity of economy opportunity that characterized the develop- 
ment of our own physical frontier. Here is a program which 
gives this generation “a rendezvous with destiny” in this 
hemisphere instead of death in some other. 

I put this program up against the program of taking sides, 
against the program of selling arms, against the program of 
intervention in a long, weary war which will probably end 
abroad in revolution and end here in dictatorship. 

The decision in Congress depends on which program the 
people choose. 


Reply to Lindbergh 


HE ENCOURAGES THE IDEOLOGY OF TOTALITARIANISM 


By KEY PITTMAN, United States Senator from Nevada 
Delivered in the Senate, October 14, 1939 


OLONEL LINDBERGH brought glory to the 
United States through his courage and skill in pio- 
neering a successful solo flight across the Atlantic. 

We respect and admire Colonel Lindbergh for his accom- 
plishments and his high character. History does not disclose 
that Colonel Lindbergh has had the same experience in 
statesmanship and military affairs as he has had in flying, 
although his address in its learned expressions indicates a 
remarkable intuition. 

Summing up in his address, Colonel Lindbergh says: 

“T believe that we should adopt as our program of Ameri- 
can neutrality as our contribution to Western Civilization— 
the following policy: 

“1. An embargo on offensive weapons and munitions. 

“2. The unrestricted sale of purely defensive armaments. 

“3. The prohibition of American shipping from the bel- 
ligerent countries of Europe and their danger zones. 

“4, The refusal of credit to belligerent nations or their agents.” 

1. An embargo on offensive weapons and munitions. Ap- 
parently, to Colonel Lindbergh’s mind, a bomb is an offensive 
weapon, and yet our military experts tell us that bombs car- 
ried by airplanes would be one of the strongest defensive 
weapons against an attack upon our shores by an enemy 
fleet. Colonel Lindbergh apparently considers an airplane an 
offensive weapon because he desires the export of such 
weapon embargoed. Our military experts consider the air- 
plane one of the strongest defensive weapons we have, and 


our Congress has approved this opinion by appropriating 
money for one of the largest aerial programs in history. 

As I understand, Colonel Lindbergh has approved of this 
great military program for the defense of our country. Cer- 
tainly Colonel Lindbergh, when he gave this advice, did not 
have in mind that we would use these planes for offensive 
purposes. 

Colonel Lindbergh evidently considers powder an offensive 
weapon because it is on the embargo list. I cannot conceive 
how any country could defend itself successfully today with- 
out powder and explosives. Colonel Lindbergh evidently does 
not consider that gasoline and oil are offensive weapons be- 
cause they are not on the embargo list; and yet the plane that 
carries the bomb that destroys the lives of innocent people 
could not operate without gasoline, and the submarine that 
destroys innocent neutral merchantmen, together with the 
lives of their seamen on board—without a trace—could not 
be operated without oil. 

Statesmen must strive to be sincere as well as logical, even 
in the government of their sentiments. 

2. The unrestricted sale of purely defensive armaments. 
This policy is totally undefined, as it becomes evident in the 
analysis of his No. 1 policy. 

3. As to his third policy, that is carried out more strongly 
in the proposed legislation than was ever before undertaken 
by this country or any other. 

4. As to his fourth policy, the existing law as well as the 
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proposed law, in accordance with the opinion of the Attorney 
General of the United States on the Johnson Act, prohibits 
any credit to belligerent governments and that customary 
drafts, checks and acceptances are construed as cash. 

Colonel Lindbergh says: 

“I do not believe that repealing the embargo would assist 
democracies in Europe, because I do not believe this is a war 
for democracy.” 

I don’t know what definition Mr. Lindbergh gives to 
democracies or what definition he gives to totalitarian powers. 
There are certainly totalitarian powers in Europe and there 
are other powers that are not totalitarian, which are based 
upon principles of democracy as we understand such prin- 
ciples. 

Was Czecho-Slovakia a democracy? Was Czecho-Slovakia 
attempting to defend her democracy or was Czecho-Slovakia 
engaged in power politics? 

Was poor Poland mobilizing her forces and attempting to 
obtain arms, ammunition and implements of war for the 
purpose of power politics or for the purpose of defending her 
democracy ? 

Were Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, through the mo- 
bilization of their forces, preparing to defend their form of 
government, or were such mobilizations for the purpose of 
power politics ? 


Germany, before she brought about war against Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland, purchased arms, ammunition and im- 
plements of war from the United States. Was it right to 
permit a country preparing for war to obtain arms, ammuni- 
tion and implements of war, and when she was prepared, 
start war, and then to prevent her peaceful neighbors from 
obtaining the same materials for defense? 

Are Finland, Norway and Sweden mobilizing their forces 
by reason of power politics and a desire for conquest? 

Isn’t it evident that they are threatened by conquest and 
are seeking to defend their democracies? 

Colonel Lindbergh is patriotic beyond a doubt, and yet 
Colonel Lindbergh sees that the present law injures Great 
Britain and France, and that its repeal will remove such in- 
jury. Apparently he cannot see that the present law not 
only injures Great Britain and France but gives great aid to 
Germany, Italy and Russia. He can’t see that one of our 
domestic laws, which aids one of the belligerents, is unneu- 
tral, but he thinks if we had no law at all then that would 
be unneutral. 

The most unfortunate part of Colonel Lindbergh’s state- 
ment is that it encourages the ideology of the totalitarian gov- 
ernments and is subject to the construction that he approves 
of their brutal conquest of democratic countries through war 
or threat of destruction through war. 


American Neutrality 


LET US KEEP THE DOLLAR SIGN OFF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


By GEORGE W. NORRIS, United States Senator from Nebraska 
Delivered over NBC Network, October 3, 1939 


VERYBODY wants to stay out of the war. The 

American people are unanimous in favor of peace. 

This statement is true of Congress. It is true of 
President Roosevelt. 1 do not doubt the sincerity of 
Members of Congress, and | have no doubt of the sincerity 
ot the President. We are striving to attain the same end. 
We are determined to take no step that will bring our 
country into the pending European war. The struggle go- 
ing on in Europe is Europe’s struggle. Regardless of our 
sympathies, our likes, or our dislikes, it is a catastrophe 
beyond our jurisdiction and beyond our domain. There is 
a unanimity of thought, and that thought is, How can we 
best keep the United States out of the European catastrophe ? 
We are united; we are unanimous in the object to be ac- 
complished. ‘That object is peace for the American govern- 
ment, the American people. 

There is, however, a difference of opinion, both in the 
country and in Congress, as to the best and most practical 
method to attain this much-desired goal. 

‘The embargo act now on the statute books forbids the sale 
of munitions and implements of war to belligerents. One 
side to the controversy is in favor of retaining this law as 
it is. ‘The other side proposes to change the law and sub- 
stitute for it what is ordinarily known as the cash-and-carry 
plan. Let us, with perfect candor. and without prejudice, 
examine these two propositions. 

In discussing the question, I am assuming the honesty, 
sincerity, and patriotism of both sides, and I believe this 
assumption to be true. 1 question no man’s motive. I con- 
cede to those who do not agree with my theory, the same 
honesty and the same conscientious convictions that I claim 
for myself, and I enter upon the discussion of the question 
with full and unlimited respect for the opinions and judg- 
ments of my opponents. 


Under the embargo provisions of the so-called neutrality 
law, what can be done? What is the practical effect of the 
enforcement of this law? 

Under this law, everything except completed implements 
of war can be carried in American vessels to the ports of 
belligerent nations. Under this law, American citizens can 
travel on ships of belligerent nations. Under this law, we 
can sell metals and materials to make arms, but we cannot 
sell the arms themselves. We can sell to belligerent nations 
copper tubing to be used in exposive shells, but we cannot 
sell the finished product. We can sell belligerent nations 
cotton, but we cannot sell gun cotton. We can sell bel- 
ligerent nations steel for military airplanes, but we cannot 
sell the airplane itself. We can sell almost any part of any 
war machine, but if the parts are put together in America 
and become a finished product, we are prohibited from sell- 
ing them. 

The only difference is, if these parts are put together to 
form the finished product by American workmen, on Amer- 
ican soil, their sale is prohibited under existing law. 
Whereas, if the parts are shipped separately and put together 
by foreign labor on foreign soil, the shipment is allowed. 

With the exception of completed munitions of war, this 
law permits us to sell anything to anybody, and to carry 
those materials, whatever they may be, across the ocean in 
American ships, manned by American seamen. 

The danger of this situation should be apparent to every- 
body, and the likelihood of such a condition bringing us into 
the war should be obvious to every American citizen. 

It must be remembered, also, that many materials and 
articles of commerce are practically as important as munitions 
and implements of war. Have we forgotten the slogan in 
the great World War which was heralded into every nook 
and corner of our country—‘Food will win the war!” 
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That slogan was true! Without food, armies cannot fight. 
Without food, the people behind the lines cannot work ; they 
cannot produce. Without food, no nation can carry on war. 
It is not only important, but it is absolutely necessary. 

Under existing law products of American farms and 
American factories, with the exception of munitions of war, 
can be, and, if the law is not changed, will be shipped, in 
American vessels, owned by American citizens, and manned 
by American seamen. What will happen when these ships 
are destroyed and sunk, either by submarine of Germany or 
by man-of-war of Great Britain? What will happen when 
American lives are lost at sea because of a torpedo fired by 
a submarine? 

Have we forgotten the sinking of the Lusitania? Do we 
not remember the outraged feelings of the American people 
when the news of that disaster came to their knowledge? 
Can we measure the influence which that terrible disaster 
had upon the minds and hearts of the American people? Do 
we not remember many other similar episodes that provoked 
our people to a pitch of frenzied animosity? Do we want 
those things to happen again? But unless we change the 
present embargo law, they will happen again. 

We know from experience that such things will inevitably 
happen, and that when they do happen, the feelings, the 
emotions, and the sentiments of the American people will be 
aroused to boiling point. We know that when American 
ships are sunk and American cargoes lost, the owners will 
call upon the American government for support, and that 
such a call will have behind it a propaganda and a force that 
will be almost irresistible. The property involved will be of 
the value of millions, and if in these catastrophes American 
lives are lost, it will be beyond the imagination to conceive 
fully the influence that will be brought to bear upon the 
American government to get into the war. 

Under existing law, if goods are sold and shipped to one 
of the belligerent nations, the time will soon come when these 
American citizens will be calling upon the Government of 
the United States to collect their debts. This is not a 
fancy—it is not a dream—it is a mathematical certainty. 
We know from experience it is true. We remember in the 
last war American citizens sold war materials and all other 
kinds of materials, such as food and clothing, to belligerent 
nations. 

When those debts were not paid, and when it became evi- 
dent that belligerent nations owing the debts might possibly 
lose the war, thus making it impossible for the debts ever to 
be paid, these American citizens and corporations used every 
instrumentality within their power to push the American 
government into the war, so that their debts might be se- 
cured, and eventually paid. ‘These creditors gave no heed 
to the terrible sacrifices that would have to be made in order 
to collect these debts. They did not think of, and gave no 
heed to, the certainty that American boys would have to die 
on foreign soil, that thousands of women would be made 
widows, that numberless children would be made fatherless 
in America, that these financial obligations might be made 
good. 

These are some of the things that put us into the World 
War. To a great extent, we made a collection agency of 
the United States government. These debts had to be col- 
lected, even though thousands of American boys had to sac- 
rifice their lives; even though unborn generations had to 
labor and toil to make these debts good. 

When it became evident that the belligerent nations were 
not able to pay, then the next step taken was to induce the 
Government of the United States to lend the money of the 
people to these nations. 

Many billions of dollars were thus loaned. It all came 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers of the United States. 

































The money was raised by the Government of the United 
States through the sale of bonds. ‘The promises of prac- 
tically all of these nations that borrowed the money have 
been broken. Nearly all of the debts have been repudiated, 
and still the American people are burdened for the payment 
of the outstanding bonds that were issued. This great finan- 
cial influence was brought to bear to bring the American 
government into the war. ‘These facts are a matter of his- 
tory. All this brought about our entrance into the war, and, 
as a result, the blood of our brave boys was coined into gold, 
to pay the expense of this inhuman sacrifice of human life. 
This will probably happen again, unless we change the 
present law. 

We remember what happened when American citizens, 
traveling upon the high seas, lost their lives on account of 
the depredations of one or the other of the belligerent na- 
tions. Based upon such happenings as these, those who for 
financial or other reasons wanted our country to get into the 
war were enabled to work upon the emotions and the senti- 
ments of the American people, so that, eventually, they 
brought about a condition that was one of the greatest factors 
in forcing our country into that catastrophe. 

Let me repeat. All of these things could happen again, 
will happen again, in my opinion, unless our embargo law 
is changed. 

I have briefly outlined what might occur and what prob- 
ably would occur, and what I believe must occur, if we 
follow those who are opposed to any change. It seems clear 
that unless a change is made in our present law, the chances 
are we will eventually be brought into the war. The things 
I have enumerated brought us into the other World War, 
and it seems logical that they would bring us in again. 

No man can tell with absolute certainty whether it is pos- 
sible for us to keep out of the War. No one can foresee the 
changes that may occur in the immediate future. The course 
for us to pursue is the one least liable to get us in; the course 
to avoid is the one which in all probability would take us 
into the war. 

I desire now to consider what changes are advocated by 
those who believe some changes of existing law are absolutely 
necessary, in order to keep our Government at peace. 

What is proposed by those who would change the embargo 
act, and adopt the cash-and-carry plan? And does such a 
plan offer a greater probability of our escaping the engulf- 
ment of our country in war, than existing law offers? 

To my mind, it seems so clear the change suggested by the 
President will be an improvement, that it is difficult for me 
to understand the attitude of those who are opposed to any 
change in our embargo law. 

It is proposed to make it “unlawful for any American ves- 
sel to carry any passengers or any articles or materials” to 
any port of a belligerent nation. It is proposed to make it 
“unlawful to export or transport” to a belligerent nation 
anything of any kind, until title to the property has been 
transferred, and the goods paid for. Such property, what- 
ever it may be, cannot lawfully be carried to its destination 
in any American ship. 

Therefore, no American citizens will have any interest 
whatever in the property sold, and, if the property is de- 
stroyed on the seas, no American citizen will have any finan- 
cial interest in it. 

It is proposed to make it unlawful for any citizen of the 
United States or any American vessel to proceed into any 
combat area upon the seas. It is proposed to make it un- 
lawful for any citizen of the United States to travel on ships 
of any belligerent nation. It is proposed to make it un- 
lawful for any American vessel engaged in commerce upon 
the high seas to be armed. It is proposed to make it unlaw- 
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ful for any person within the United States to purchase 
bonds or securities or other obligations of any belligerent 
government, or any political subdivision of such government. 
It is proposed to make it unlawful for any person within the 
United States to solicit or receive any contribution for any 
belligerent government. 

If, in the present emergency, we are guided, as we should 
be, by our experience of twenty years ago when we went 
into the World War, then it seems to me there can be no 
choice between the two plans I have described. On the one 
hand, it is proposed that the present embargo act shall not 
be changed, and, on the other hand, it is proposed to change 
it and set up all these safeguards | have mentioned, in lieu 
of the present law. An examination of them will disclose 
to any unprejudiced mind, that, taken together, these are 
safeguards against all of the causes that carried us into the 
great World War. If they had been on the statute books 
at that time, it seems clear to me our chances of remaining 
out of that World War would have been greatly enhanced. 
If these safeguards are now enacted into law, our escape 
from entering into the present European war seems almost 
certain. 

Twenty years ago, every few days, the American people 
read of some American ship being sunk on the high seas or 
captured by a belligerent nation and taken into a port of that 
nation. They read of American lives being blotted out be- 
cause of some act of a belligerent nation. ‘These catastrophes, 
often horrible beyond description, excited the minds and 
emotions of the American people to such a degree that mil- 
lions of our citizens became enraged, even frenzied, in their 
helplessness. 

The result was the building up of a sentiment that could 
not be resisted, and Congress, by an almost unanimous vote, 
took the fatal step that brought misery and suffering to 
thousands of our innocent citizens, that heaped upon the 
backs of our taxpayers a debt we are struggling now to pay. 

The action I have outlined is one which our nation has a 
perfectly legal right to take. There is no dispute anywhere 
but that, under international law, we have a right to pro- 
vide by law for all the things I have enumerated. 

So far, I have been considering the question upon a strictly 
legal basis. I have ignored the question of sympathy, of 
moral right, of our belief in religious freedom and liberty. 
So far, I have suggested no action based upon emotion or a 
love of humanity. Basing our consideration entirely on cold 
legal deductions, we must reach the conclusion that it is far 
safer to enact the provisions I have enumerated than it would 
be to permit the embargo act to remain unchanged. From 
this cold-blooded legal consideration of our rights we must 
be brought to the conclusion that it is far better for our peace 
and security and for the happiness of our people, to repeal 
the embargo act and enact in its stead the provisions of the 
proposed law. 

Indeed, to me there is but one choice, and I am led in- 
evitably to the conclusion that these changes in our embargo 
act are absolutely imperative if we are to avoid, as far as 
humanly possible, being drawn into the existing war. 

In addition to our having a strictly legal right to do the 
things I have outlined, there is another compelling reason 
why we should take the step proposed. It is fair to say 
that our people do not believe in dictator governments, or 
in the barbarous and inhuman methods that are used by these 
dictators to increase their power and their dominions. The 
methods that Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin have adopted to 
further their unholy ambitions are barbarous, inhuman, un- 
civilized, unjustified, unmerciful, and murderous. We have 
no sympathy with the principles of such conquests, or with 
the methods used to attain them. Therefore, our sympathies, 


our hopes, our prayers, are all with the British and French 
governments in this conflict. 

It is self-evident today that England and France, fighting 
with their backs to the wall, are fighting not only the battle 
of humanity and civilization, but they are faced with foes 
ruthless and murderous in their dishonorable and unjusti- 
fiable procedure. 

Hitler and other dictators are representatives of paganism, 
and are fighting to destroy religion, and to establish upon the 
grave of human freedom a despotism greater, more cruel, and 
more inhuman than any that has ever existed in the history 
of the world. They go on the theory that they are not bound 
to respect the rights or liberties of anyone, and that they 
have a right to capture and take by force any nation they 
are able to conquer. Their theory, if carried to its logical 
conclusion, means the destruction, the end, of our present 
civilization, 

It is said by those who are opposed to any change in our 
embargo law the course I have outlined will be favorable to 
England and France. But it is equally true, if we fail to 
take the course I have outlined, and the present embargo law 
is kept intact, such action will be favorable to Hitler and 
other dictators. It is plain, therefore, that whether we enact 
the proposals I have described, or whether we permit the 
embargo law to stand unchanged, our action will result 
in helping, in a degree, one side or the other in the war. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that in following our legal rights 
as universally recognized, we are able to enact a law which 
will more likely keep us out of the war and at the same time 
puts us on the side of humanity and civilization. 

We have a legal right to take either course. We decide 
our course on a perfectly legal proposition. If we decide 
to pursue the path most likely to keep us out of the war, 
we should be gratified to know such a course will help the 
right, rather than the wrong. Should there be any doubt 
or hesitation on the part of anyone who believes in liberty, 
who loves humanity, who loves his family, who wants to 
preserve civilization, as to the course we should pursue? 
How, under the circumstances,, can we possibly hesitate? 

I fervently believe the course I have advocated will keep 
us out of war, and that such a course offers the greatest 
probability that our nation may ride through the troubled 
waters in peace and honor. 

One of the impelling reasons that took us into the World 
War was to make good the losses of American ships that 
occurred in the combat area. Another reason was to insure 
the payment of money loaned by American citizens. An- 
other reason was to protect the right of American citizens to 
travel upon ships of belligerent nations. Another reason was 
that we permitted materials, such as food stuffs and clothing 
to be transported to belligerents’ ports in American vessels, 
manned by American seamen. 

All of these activities are prohibited by the administration 
bill now pending in Congress. None of these activities will 
be prohibited, if we permit the embargo law to stand as it is. 

At the beginning of the World War, on the floor of the 
United States Senate, I said our entry into that war was 
placing the dollar sign on the American flag. For this speech, 
I was denounced as a traitor; I was burned in effigy; a 
prominent federal official in a public address said I ought to 
be put against a wall and shot; I became an outcast in my 
own country. I believe that time has vindicated the position 
I then took. 

When we entered the World War, we made the greatest 
mistake in the history of our nation. We put the dollar sign 
on the American flag, and went into the war. Now, twenty 
years later, let us keep the dollar sign off of the American” 
flag, and stay out of the war. 


* 





